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IV. — The Geography of N'yassi, or the Great Lake of Southern 
Africa, investigated ; with an Account of the Overland Route from 
the Quanza in Angola to the Zambezi in the Government of 
Mozambique. By William Desborough Cooley. 

Above three centuries have elapsed since accounts of a great sea 
in the interior of Africa reached the Portuguese settlements on 
both sides of that continent. But this information,, though posi- 
tive and well attested, was too meagre and incomplete to be 
capable of satisfying curiosity or of holding a permanent place in 
systems of geography. Being made subservient to theories, and 
varying with them, it gradually lost the character of authenticity, 
and fell into unmerited disregard. Some accounts more recently re- 
ceived from the same quarters have hitherto added but little to 
our knowledge ; for they have been but imperfectly understood ; 
their bearing on what was previously known having wholly es- 
caped notice. The object proposed in this paper is to collect 
and compare the several statements extant respecting the great 
lake in the interior of Africa, to determine their true meaning 
and value, and thus, with the aid of new particulars derived from 
original sources, to endeavour to establish the geography of that 
region on a firm and consistent basis. 

Already in 1518 we find it stated as a fact, learned from the 
natives of Congo, that the river Zaire rises in a lake in the inte- 
rior, from which issues in the opposite direction another great 
river, presumed at that time to be the Nile.* No matter what 
may have been the lake intended in this instance by the people of 
Congo ; theory and an exaggerated estimate of distance easily 
carried it into the middle of the continent. 

De Barros presents to us the results of more searching inquiry, 
modified by the influence of current systems. He tells us of the 
great lake in the centre of Africa, " whence issue the Nile, the 
Zaire, and the great river the branches of which encompass Be- 
nomotapa, besides many others that are nameless. It is a sea of 
such magnitude as to be capable of being navigated by many sail, 
and among the islands in it there is one capable of sending forth 
an army of 30,000 men."f The following important sentence 
alludes to the sources of information as well as to the peculiar 
form of the lake ; " according to the accounts received from 
Congo and Sofalah, the lake must be a hundred leagues in length." 
With respect to the great river encompassing Benomotapa, he 
explains to us that " one branch of it is the Espiritu Santo (the 
Manyissa at Dalagoa Bay) ; the other, the Cuama, which is called 
in the interior, Zembere (Zambeze)." The practice here exem- 

* Fernandez de Enciso, Suma de Geographia, fol. 55 b. 
f Asia, Decad. 1. x. i. 
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plified, of deriving several rivers from a common source, remained 
long in vogue with geographers. As to the river called Zem- 
bere, it is obvious that it can be no other than the Zambeze, and 
that to the still further corruption of the same name is due that 
of Zembre or Zambre, subsequently given to the lake.* 

The next original authorities demanding our attention are 
Duarte Lopez, Joao Dos Santos, and Do Couto, who were 
nearly contemporaneous observers, though separated by some 
years in the order of publication.! The information collected by 
Lopez was unfortunately not given to the world unalloyed, nor 
by himself, but was elaborated by Pigafetta into a system harmo- 
nizing with the prevalent opinions of the age, and in this form 
was published in 1591. Yet in the midst of this editor's theories, 
we can at times detect the original] simple truth, as well as the 
motives which led to its perversion. Lopez had heard of a lake 
called Achelunda (Acalunda for Acalunga, or rather O-calunga, 
in the language of Angola, the sea). 'I from which the Quanza and 
other rivers were said to take their rise ; the Zaire also flowing 
through it. But besides this lake, which was of minor import- 
ance, Pigafetta places two great lakes further east, in which, 
according to him, are the sources of the Nile, Zaire, Sec. It is 
evident, that in placing two lakes at the sources of the Nile, he 
sought to maintain some agreement with Ptolemy, from whose 
authority nevertheless he ventured to dissent respecting the posi- 
tion of the lakes. His words are as follows : — 

" It remains for us to speak of the Nile, which does not rise in 
the country of Bel Gian (the Emperor of Abyssinia), nor yet in 
the mountains of the moon, as Ptolemy writes, from two lakes, 
east and west of each other, and 450 miles asunder. For in that 
latitude lie Congo and Angola on the one side, and Monomotapa 
and Sofalah on the other, with 1200 miles from sea to sea. Now 
Odoardo (Duarte Lopez) affirms that there is but one lake in this 
region, on the confines of Angola and Monomotapa. It is 195 

* Benomotapa must also be considered as a misprint for Monomotapa. The dis- 
figurement of proper names in the Decades of De Barros and his continuators is so 
frequent and manifest that no critical student can allow their text to be conclusive 
authority with respect to names. We find in their pages Aghirimba for Agizimba ; 
Zuuama for Cuama ; Suabo for Cuavo. These errors, with hundreds more, have been 
copied with thoughtless servility. The Cuavo being supposed to have a common 
source with the Chire which joins the Zambezi, the names also of these rivers were 
confounded. Hence we find, in some maps of the present day, the Chire called, by a 
double error, the Suabo. 

f Do Couto was at Mozambique on his return from India in 1565 ; Lopez went to 
Congo in 1578 and stayed there some years; Dos Santos resided in Monomotapa from 
1586 to 1597. 

\ Many examples might be adduced of this change of termination : thus the river 
Lelunda, near St. Salvador, was also called Lelongo. A-calunga is the dative case ; 
but it could not be expected that strangers learning these names should be able to 
strip them of inflexion. 
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miles in diameter, and information respecting it is furnished by 
the people of Angola,, and by those of Monomotapa and Sofalah; 
who give us a full account of this while they make no mention 
of any other lake, so that we may conclude that there is no other 
in those latitudes." . . . . " It is true that there are two lakes, 
not however lying east and west, but north and south of each 
other, and about 400 miles asunder. The first is in 12° S. 
latitude. The Nile issuing from it, does not, according to Odo- 
ardo, sink in the earth nor conceal itself; but after flowing north- 
wards it enters the second lake, which is 220 miles in extent, and 
is called by the natives a sea. Respecting this lake very positive 
information is given us by the Anzichi, near Congo. They say 
that on the lake there are people in great ships, who can write, 
have weights and measures, build houses with stone and lime, and 
may be compared with the Portuguese ; whence it is to be inferred 
that Prete Gian is not far off."* 

The passage just quoted will, on mature consideration, be found 
to warrant the following conclusions: — 1. The inhabitants of Mo- 
nomotapa and of Angola concurred in representing, that on the 
route between those countries there was a great lake, and only 
one. 2. The Anziki, north of Congo, also knew of a great lake 
to the east of their country. 3. Though Pigafetta, in assuming 
that these accounts referred not to the same, but to different bodies 
of water, may have been merely overcautious and anxious to shun 
the necessity of extending the newly-discovered lake through 
seven or eight degrees of latitude, yet it is more probable that he 
thought to reconcile them in this way in some measure with the 
authority of Ptolemy, which seemed the more easy, as the distance 
between the sources of the Nile, according to the Alexandrian 
geographer, corresponded tolerably (allowance being made for 
the diameters of the lakes) with the difference of latitude between 
the country of the Anziki and Angola. 

But the two lakes which thus sprang from two sources of in- 
formation respecting one lake, were not wholly separate, but were 
connected by the Nile flowing northwards; and on the eastern 
side of this river, between the two lakes, Pigafetta places the 
great empire of Monemugi, to which, as he asserts (erroneously, 
though his words long continued to be repeated), both Kilwa and 
Mombasa were subject. This is, we believe, the earliest mention 
of a nation, which was afterwards for ages supposed to occupy 
the vast area between Monomotapa, Abyssinia, and Congo, and 
to be closely connected by commerce with the towns on the 
eastern coast of Africa. It will be seen lower down that the 
country of the people here intended is in reality not far from the 
eastern shores of the great lake. 

* Relatione del Reame di Congo. 1591. p. 79. 

o 2 
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Pigafetta is also the first writer who expressly names the Cuavo 
(the Cuavi or Quavi at Kilwa) as one of the rivers which descend 
from the lake. 

Although implicit reliance cannot in general be placed on the 
reports of mere compilers, jet we cannot refrain from quoting in 
this place a passage from Dapper's ' Description of Africa/ 
which, if it be not merely an embellished paraphrase of Pigafetta, 
offers certainly a remarkable confirmation of that author's state- 
ments. " East of Makoko" (the King of the Anziki), says Dap- 
per, ''and somewhat to the south, is the kingdom of Monemugi, 
which others call Nimeamaye. At the extremity of this country, 
as the blacks tell the Portuguese, is a lake which they call a sea, 
containing many inhabited islands, and from which flow many 
rivers. On the eastern side of the lake is a land where they hear 
the ringing of bells, and see buildings like churches. A people 
with smooth hair, dark, but not black, came from the east to 
trade with the islanders in the lake. They are more polished 
in manners, and better attired than other natives. The blacks 
of Pombo, when asked respecting the distance of the lake, 
say that it is at least a 60 days' journey, going constantly east- 
wards."* 

The missionary, Joao Dos Santos, resided some years in the 
Portuguese possessions on the Cuama; great weight is therefore 
to be attached to his testimony, however brief it be, respecting 
the geographical information derived from the natives. PI is words 
are as follows : — <( The Caffers say that they have heard that this 
river (the Zambezi) rises in a great lake in the centre of Ethiopia, 
from which issue also some other great rivers, flowing off with 
different names and in various directions ; and in the middle of 
the lake are many islands, well peopled, rich, and abounding in 
provisions. They say also that this river is called Zambezi, from 
the name of a people through whose territory it passes on issuing 
from the lake."f Here we find reproduced the ideas of De 
Barros respecting the connexion between the lake and the river 
Zambezi, though free from the misprint which disfigures that 
historian's pages. It still, however, remains for us to inquire 
who are the people from whom the river derives its name. 

The historian Do Couto alludes frequently to "the famous 
lake in the middle of Africa;" but in only one passage does he 
state a particular connected with it, which is likely to aid us in 

* Beschryving van Afrika. Amst. 1671, pt. ii. pp, 219-285. Malte-Brun (Precis 
de Geogr. torn v. p. 104), mentioning the Mono-Emugi, adds "ou, selon une ortho- 
graphe plus authentique, Mou-Nimigi." For this orthography, however, there is no 
authority whatever. All the Portuguese writers call them Monemugi or Monoemugi ; 
the latter form evidently gave rise to Dapper's Nimeamaye. Pombo signifies " the 
route;" the blacks of Pombo are the blacks on the line of road referred to. 

f Ethiopia Oriental, II. c. ii. fol. 44 b. 
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connecting the early accounts of the Great Lake with those of 
recent date. He relates, that " in 1570, there issued from the 
heart of Ethiopia, from the shores of that great lake whence flow 
the Cuama, the Zaire, the Rapta, and the Nile, — hordes of bar- 
barians like locusts. They collected various savage tribes on the 
way, among others the Macabires and Ambios. They entered 
Monomotapa from the north." * 

It was probably this irruption of wild tribes from the north on 
the Portuguese settlements which led to the belief that the 
country near the lake was the e Officina gentium/ whence first 
issued the hordes who at various periods laid waste different quar- 
ters of the African continent. A region so physically interesting 
and mysterious naturally attracted the embellishments of histo- 
rical speculation, and was made the scene of wonderful events 
fantastically moulded from materials supplied by falsehood and 
exaggeration. A generalization so specious was eagerly adopted 
and obstinately retained. We find it stated that " there was a 
nation called in their own country Gangedes; in Congo, Jagas; 
in Angola, Guindes ; in India (Eastern Africa) Zimbas ; in 
Ethiopia, Gallas: and in Sierra Leone, Zurnbas, a name after- 
wards changed into Manes, and who lived on human flesh. "f 
The Agows of Abyssinia were also reckoned as a branch of this 
widely-spread nation, the names Agow, Agaghi, and Giaga, being 
deemed the same. Modern writers have contributed their share 
to these ethnological absurdities. 

But in order to strip these African wars and revolutions of the 
fancied grandeur which has alone caused them to be hypothetically 
referred to one great nation spreading from the interior, nothing 
more is necessary than to examine carefully the original accounts of 
those events. And it will be seen lower down, that unless we expel 
the fabulous as far as possible from its holds in the vicinity of the 
Great Lake, we shall hardly be able to discern the truth in the 
very scanty rays of historical information which proceed to us 
from that region. 

Respecting the irruption of the Ambios on the Zambezi in 
1570 we find nothing more than what is related by Do Couto. 
It appears to have closely resembled the march of the Mantatizi 
towards the Orange river in 1822, when the ravages of the in- 
vaders recoiled on themselves in the shape of famine. J " The 
barbarians," says Do Couto, " ate everything ; human beings, 
oxen, buffaloes, wild beasts, snakes, and dogs ; they left nothing 

* Decad. X. c. xiv. He says they came " da banda do Bono.'* Borro or Bororo 
is the expression used by the boatmen on the Zambezi to signify the North. 

t Sandoval, Historia de Etiopia, p. 429. 

j This invasion is well described by Thompson ; Travels and Adventures in South 
Africa, 1827-j 
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behind but heaps of bones. In the desert they devoured one- 
another." But it is important to observe that they appear to have 
been easily repulsed by the small force at the disposal of the Por- 
tuguese. Their leader was named Senzabuco. 

This alarming invasion has been passed over in silence by most 
writers on African geography and history, who, on the other 
hand, magnify immeasurably the petty wars of the Mumbos and 
Muzimbas. The former of these tribes, dwelling N.E. of Tete, 
being engaged in hostilities with some of the native allies of the 
Portuguese, took possession of Chicarongo, about 10 leagues from 
that town. The captain of Tete immediately marched against 
them, and, storming their encampment, put them all to the sword, 
to the number of 600. Their chief, Quizura, who is said to have 
paved the entrance to his house with skulls, fell on this occasion. 
Such was the end of the Mumbos.* 

The history of the Muzimbas afforded a far better theme for 
embellishment and amplification. In 1592 this tribe, whose ter- 
ritories lay on the northern side of the Zambezi, nearly opposite 
to Sena, provoked in a similar manner the hostility of the Portu- 
guese, Andre de St. Iago, the captain of Tete^ who had just 
defeated the Mumbos, crossed the river and marched against 
them on the one side, while the captain of Sena, Pedro Fernandez 
de Chaves, advanced to attack them on the other. The Mu- 
zimbas, lying in ambuscade, first cut off St. Iago and his European 
followers, who imprudently marched a long way a-head of their 
native auxiliaries, and then moving rapidly to the S.E.j served 
Fernandez de Chaves in the same manner. In this unfortunate 
campaign the Portuguese lost 130 men, besides the two captains. 
The following year (1593) Don Pedro de Sousa, the captain- 
general of Mozambique, took measures to humble the Muzimbas. 
With 200 European soldiers and a large body of natives he in- 
vested their encampment or fortified town ; but they defended 
themselves obstinately ; his artillery made little impression on 
their intrenchments or barricades, and after enduring the hard- 
ships of a two months* siege, he found it expedient to retreat, 
abandoning his artillery to the enemy. The Muzimbas, though 
again victorious, yet made offers of peace, which were accepted ; they 
protested at the same time that they were not the aggressors, f 

But a short time previous to these events, in 1589, it happened 
that while Th. de Sousa Coutinho was preparing to lay siege to 
Mombasa, he found that the place was already invested on the 
land side by a host of barbarians called Zimbas. These, as he 

* Do Couto, Dec. XT. c. xv. Dos Santos, fol. 65 b. 

f Do Couto, Dec. XI. c. xxvii. The writers who have exalted the Mumbos and 
Muzimbas into great nations cannot plead that they were misled by the original his- 
torians of these petty wars. Dos Santos begins his narrative thus (fol. 69): a A Muzimba 
Cafler, the lord of a little village, and with a few followers.'* 
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was informed, had taken Kilwa by surprise the same year, and 
came originally from the banks of the Cuama, <( wandering over 
half of Ethiopia, and devouring everything on the way." Mom- 
basa being abandoned by its inhabitants. Coutinho entered the 
town and the Zimbas withdrew ; but they soon after reappeared 
at Melinda, where they were checked, however, by the courage of 
Math. Mendez de Vasconcellos and 30 Portuguese, and an army 
of 3000 Mossequeios, natives of the adjoining coasts, coming soon 
after to the aid of the town, the Zimbas were completely defeated 
and dispersed. u This/' says Do Couto, i( was the end of the 
Zimbas, who had come 300 leagues from the country along the 
banks of the river of Sena (the Cuama). 1 '* 

Now that these Zimbas had ever come from the neighbourhood 
of the Cuama or Zambezi may well be doubted, notwithstanding 
the native testimony alleged in support of that statement. In 
forming an opinion on such a question Africans would be much 
less likely to investigate the truth than to allow themselves to be 
guided by the suggestions of Europeans or by resemblance of 
names. It has been seen that the Mumbos and Muzimbas were 
small and settled communities, situate in a country divided among 
petty chiefs, hardly one of whom, probably, could muster a thou- 
sand men ; and that the latter obtained a fame and celebrity which, 
with the writers of those days, might pass for strength and num- 
bers, simply from their having signally defeated the Portuguese. 
That an army of 20,000 men should emigrate from one of those 
states is not very credible ; that it should penetrate through the 
numerous nations of the Macua, and direct its attacks against the 
well-built towns of the coast from Kilwa northwards, where the 
population is not only numerous, but superior in arms and civiliza- 
tion to the natives of the interior ; and that having achieved so 
many triumphs, it should at last be totally routed by a handful of 
natives, is all in the highest degree improbable. But when it is 
also considered that the Muzimbas near Sena rose from quiet 
obscurity into historical distinction just three years after the defeat 
and dispersion of the similarly named tribe at Melinda ; that the 
name in question is of a form so common in Eastern Africa, that 
its very frequency baffles the attempt to trace the connexion of 
those that bear it ; and that there is at present a tribe named 
Masimba on the coast at Wassina, near Mombasa, while a people 
of similar name still possess territories on the northern side of 
the Zambezi, it will be manifest that the identity or common 
origin sought to be established involves an amount of improba- 
bility which far outweighs the evidence offered in its favour f 

* Decad. XI. c. vi. 

f Masimba means the lions ; Mizimbui the torrents; the latter name occurring on 
the coast 50 miles south of Cape Delgado, has been mistaken by Sandoval for that, of 
a nation. Do Couto (Dec. IX. xxv.) calls the population north of the Zambezi collec- 
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Were further argument necessary in order to expose the inade- 
quacy of the grounds on which it has been attempted to link 
together petty tribes so as to form them into one great nation, it 
would be enough to direct attention to the superstructure of ab- 
surdity reared upon this basis. Cavazzi da Montecuccolo, the 
historian of the Capuchin missions and a leading authority, gives 
the following account of the origin of the Jagas.* A warrior 
named Zimbo, chief of the Muzimbi, and whose mistress Temba- 
ndumbi was as martial as himself, ravaged Congo — but we are not 
told at what time nor whence Zimbo came, j Having laid waste 
that country he withdrew into the interior, and, joined by the 
M umbos, penetrated through the empire of Monemugi. One 
division of his innumerable army, under Quizura, advanced 
against the Portuguese, but was repulsed ; while the main body, 
led by Zimbo himself, continued its course to Kilvva, and so on to 
Melinda, where it was defeated. Zimbo, thus compelled to re- 
trace his steps, continued his retreat as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence he turned northwards along the western coast and 
entered Benguela from the south. There he died, but his fol- 
lowers, divided among many leaders, made their appearance soon 
afterwards in Angola under the name of Jagas. 

There is no need of lengthened criticism in order to show the 
utter groundlessness of this narrative. Zimbo is altogether a 
fabulous personage ; he is nowhere mentioned in the history of 
Congo, which country was attacked by the Jagas several years 
before the Muzimba rose into eminence. The account of his 
attack on Monemugi and alliance with the Mumbos is a tissue of 
mere fiction with gross exaggeration. In what follows, the real 
order of events is reversed, the attack on the Portuguese being 
made to precede that on the eastern coasts. The retreat to the 
Cape of Good Hope and march to Angola, where the Muzimba 
became changed into Jagas many years after the predatory bands 
thus named had been settled in that country, are all fabrications 
of the most unskilful kind. It is manifest that the theories con- 
necting the Jagas with the Muzimba, and elevating these into a great 
nation coming from the lake, are wholly without foundation. J 

tively Masitnba. That a people of similar name now dwell in that country we know 
from the testimony of Major Monteiro (Annaes Maritimos, 1843, No. 11). 

* Historica Descrittione de' Tre Regni, &c. Milan, 1690. p. 146. 

f Temba-ndambi means mistress of the house, and is the ordinary title of the chief 
wife in Angola. 

% Yet Carl Ritter, who with little knowledge of original authorities has a great lean- 
ing to the grandiose, clings to the belief of a great nation sending forth devastating 
hordes about the same time to different quarters of Africa. The dates with which he 
seeks to support this opinion are all erroneous. In the case of the Muzimbas he inverts 
the true order of events, placing the campaign of 1589 on the coast in 1593, and fa- 
all this, he cites the 1st Decade of De Barros, who died in 1571! (See his Afrika, 
p. 140.) 
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But there is one writer, Jarric, the Jesuit historian, who varies 
widely, in an important particular, from all other authorities on the 
events in question. In speaking of the invaders who appeared be- 
fore Mombasa and Melinda, and who are elsewhere named Zimbas 
or Muzimba, he calls them Imbies.* When describing their arms 
and customs he evidently has in view the Muzimba near the 
Zambezi. To what, then, are we to ascribe such a variance in a 
writer generally exact, and possessing large stores of missionary 
information ? The fact seems to be that, like other writers of his 
age, he generalized somewhat incautiously, and having received 
an account of the irruption from the N. on the Zambezi in 1570, 
and desiring to represent all the unquiet tribes of Africa as mem- 
bers of one family, he made the tribe who figured on that occasion 
the head of the family, and thus for the Muzimba substituted the 
Ambios, or, as he writes the name, Imbies. If this supposition 
be correct, then his authority favours the conjecture that the Am- 
bios, or Imbies, who came from the lake, were no other than the 
M'Biza, or Moviza, as they are called by the Portuguese, who 
still occupy its south-western banks. Having thus discovered 
who were the Ambios, we cannot hesitate to recognise in their 
allies the Macabires, a people rich in flocks and herds (from 
Muca-biri, a shepherd), who, with their industrious and com- 
paratively wealthy neighbours, were driven from their homes by 
some great calamity, which may perhaps be brought to light in the 
sequel of our inquiry.f 

Had the inventors and propagators of these tales taken the 
trouble to examine diligently the sources of African history, they 
could not have failed to perceive that the petty wars and tumultuary 
movements which they sought to elevate into grand conquests and 
revolutions, are of very frequent occurrence in that quarter of the 
globe. Not long previous to 1624 the country between Tete and 
Sena was kept in disturbance by a chief named Hemozura, who 
was said to have an army of 20,000 men. The missionary accounts 
of these wars present nothing remarkable or certain except the 
self complacency of the ignorant writers and the extravagant bad 

* Jarric. Histoire des clioses memorables, &c, torn ii. p. 163. 

f Muca-biri, a shepherd, in the Bunda or Angolan language, makes in the plural, 
Aca-biri ; but a Portuguese would be more likely to say Macabires. In order to justify 
this attempt to explain from the Angolan language names occurring in the centre of 
Africa, it will be enough to state that from the confines of the Hottentots in the south 
to the equator on the eastern coast, and to Cameroons on the western, there is but one 
family of languages which may be appropriately called the Zingian languages. 
Notwithstanding the variety of dialects, each tribe can understand its neighbours. 
There is little reason to doubt that a native of Angola would be soon able to make 
himself understood in Zanzibar. We are justified in calling the Moviza comparatively 
wealthy. The Cazembe"s envoy, in describing his route to Tete, says (Das Neves, 
p. 397), on reaching the Aruangoa, " here ends the nation of the Vavvia," that is, of 
the rich people; he speaks of the Moviza. The Mumbos were, according to Cavazzi 
(p. 146), " Natione di esercitio pastorale." 
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taste with which they relate incredible barbarities perpetrated by 
the natives. But along with them we find the following descrip- 
tion of the lake from the pen of Luigi Mariano, a missionary at 
that time residing near Sena : — * 

" The lake of Hemosura is 97 days distant from Tete. From 
Moravi to the lake is half a league, as I have been assured by one 
who had noted every particular. From the lake flows the river 
Cherim, extremely gentle at first, but its bed being afterwards 
divided by numerous rocks, the stream becomes too furious to be 
navigated. Moravi lies between the lake and the Zambezi; the 
town is well peopled, and there are merchants in it with whom we 
carry on a great trade. Beyond that, there are two principal 
kings; the one is Massi, who is 15 days distant from Moravi, the 
other is called Rouenga, and is 5 days' journey farther off. The 
people of Rouenga beyond that distance have no knowledge of the 
commencement of the lake, so great is its extension. It is 4 or 
5 leagues wide, and in some places the land cannot be seen across 
it. It is all sprinkled over with islands, where those who navigate 
it can stop for rest. There is a great abundance of fish in it ; 
the depth is 8 or 10 fathoms, and the Mozambique winds raise a 
great sea on it ; so that whoever would go there for discovery 
ought to go in April or May. The shores of this lake have 
plenty of millet, flesh-meat, and ivory, which may be had cheap. 
There are many boats there called cochi.\ For an expedition of 
discovery to this quarter it would be requisite to have a good stock 
of merchandise of the kind in demand on the Cuama, such as 
pieces of cloth, strings of beads, large and small, and besides 
this it would be necessary to have forty people between whites and 
blacks; and it is thought that it would be a very difficult under- 
taking, particularly in case of such a cruel war being kindled as 
that which rages at present. Nor would it be possible to go by 
way of Massi, the king of which is friendly, because, among other 
difficulties, travellers are there liable to be attacked by severe 
sickness; and, finally, the long navigation on wearisome rivers in 
ill-fashioned boats, passing through the territories of barbarous 
Caffers, who are little to be trusted, would render such an expe- 
dition a fearful matter ; nevertheless, I shall not hesitate to pro- 
ceed on it, having received the holy commands to do so. "J 

* Letteie Armue d' Etiopia, Malabar, Brasil e Goa. Rome, 1627. p. 334. 

f Cochi is the word for boat on the Zambezi (Botelho, p. 254), and Mariano was 
probably mistaken when he supposed that it belonged to the language spoken near 
the lake. 

% It is evident that Bowdich (Discoveries of the Portuguese, p. 132) erred in stating 
that Mariano recommended an expedition of discovery to this lake. The French trans- 
lator also of the Lettere Annue (Histoire de ce qui s'est passe en Ethiopfe, &c , Paris, 
1628, p. 438) being misled by some ambiguity of expression, has made Mariano say, 
that he would not be sparing of exertions, as he had received the holy commands to 
proceed on that expedition. 
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The first thing that calls for remark in this account is the 
name Hemosura, given to the lake, perhaps for want of a better, 
from the chief who at that time figured so conspicuously on the 
northern side of the Zambezi. But it is still more probable that 
the name used in the original information was Murusura, and that 
Mariano or his editor, confounding the two names, or venturing 
rashly on emendation, preferred that which was more familiar to 
them, as being therefore the more authentic* By the winds of 
Mozambique we must understand the westerly winds which during 
March and April blow strongly in the Mozambique channel. 
With respect to the river Cherim, said to flow from the lake, it is 
evident that Mariano had in view a river Querimba, that is to say, 
a river entering the sea somewhere opposite to the Querimba 
islands. The other geographical details furnished by the Jesuit's 
letter may be discussed with more advantage hereafter. 

From what precedes, it will be evident that already in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century a number of particulars respect- 
ing the lake were known which, had they been skilfully combined 
and viewed in just relation to one another, would have formed a 
valuable accession to geography. It was known that there was a 
great lake in the interior of Africa, on the route between Angola 
and Monomotapa, two months' journey from the former country, 
and somewhere to the N. of Tete; that with respect to form and 
dimensions its length was comparatively very great ; that there 
were many islands in it with a numerous population ; that the 
natives called it a sea ; that it had some connexion, at least by 
name, with the Zambezi ; that a people named Ambios or Imbies 
(M'Biza) dwelt on* its shores towards the Zambezi ; while on its 
eastern side was the great kingdom of Monemugi, and on that 
side also the Quavi, or river of Kilwa, was supposed to issue 
from it. 

But this information had not the effect of rousing the enter- 
prise of the Portuguese, although great benefits might have been 
expected to accrue to their colonies on both sides of the African 
continent, from the exploration of the route overland between 
them. Do Couto feelingly laments the inertness of his country- 
men. " We are beaten," he says, "on our own ground by the 
English and the Dutch ; wherever they go, they are sure to make 
discoveries ; whereas we remain in ignorance of the value and ex- 
tent of our own possessions, because we are Portuguese.'' f The 

* It must be observed that in the Lettere Annue the history of the chief Hemosura is 
followed immediately by Mariano's account of the lake of Hemosura. The chiefs 
name is said to have signified omnipotent. Another great warrior, the leader of the 
Mumbos, was, as has been seen, called Quizura ; may not these names have been 
related in sense and derivation with that of Nzula, or, in the plural, Amazula, assumed 
by some tribes near Natal, and which signifies " from above " or "heavenly"? 

f Dec. IX. c. xxv. 
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same historian relates, that Francisco Barreto, when appointed to 
conquer the gold mines of Monomotapa, began with attacking 
Patta and other towns on the eastern coast of Africa by way of 
prelude to his grand enterprise. " While thus engaged he made 
the acquaintance of some Moors (Sawahili) who are extremely 
intelligent and are used to travel through every part of the inte- 
rior. From some of these, who were of the kingdom of Atondo 
(Watondui), he learned that from Kilwa or Atondo the other sea 
of Angola might be reached with a journey of 15 or 20 (150 or 
200 ?) leagues ; and that they sometimes visited a market where 
they met traders from that other sea; and bartered with them. 
fi I found/' continues Do Couto, " among the records in Mozam- 
bique a letter from Barreto to the king, stating these facts, but 
omitting, unfortunately, an account of the route across ; and with 
it was the king's reply, recalling the general's attention to the 
main business (the conquest of the mines)." * 

There were not wanting at the same time abundant proofs of 
commercial intercourse carried on between the two coasts by the 
natives — chiefly, it was said, by those of Butua, a supposed kingdom 
of the interior adjoining Monomotapa. "j* Dos Santos saw in Sofalah 
articles of European manufacture which had been brought in this 
way from Angola. The possibility, and even the facility, of tra- 
velling overland from the Zambezi to the Quanza were earnestly 
maintained by some of the best-informed writers of the seventeenth 
century.J 

Nevertheless it was not till near the close of the last century 
that any steps were taken by the Portuguese government to explore 
the interesting regions adjoining the African colonies of that king- 
dom. In 1796 Francisco Jose de Lacerda e Almeida, a gentle- 
man of some scientific attainments, was sent to prosecute disco- 
veries from the eastern side, and, to aid him more effectually in his 
preparations, he was appointed governor of the Rios deSena. On 
arriving in the colony he was thwarted in every movement by the 
local authorities, but on the other hand found that his projects of 
discovery had been anticipated, and a path into the interior cleared 
for him by a private adventurer. A Creole, named Gonzalo Cae- 
tano Pereira, had established himself on the northern side of the 

* Decad. IX. c. xx. 

f It may well be questioned whether there be such a kingdom as Butua or Abutua. 
The fact seems to be that the word for people (Batua, the plural of Motiia, a man) is 
used to signify a nation, and especially a foreign nation — the Heathen. The people 
who attacked the Bechuana in 1822 were called Batua, but the missionaries recog- 
nized the meaning of the name ; the Amazula, when they descended on Dalagoa Bay, 
were called by the same name, but the Portuguese throwing back the accent, changed 
the word into Yatua, and so Capr. Owen called the invaders Fetwah. 

| "Let us now quit Monomotapa," says Jarric (torn. iii. p. 346), "and doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, proceed to Angola — though there is nothing to prevent our 
going there by land." 
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Zambezi, about three days' journey from Tete, and maintained a 
lucrative commerce with the interior by means of Muzimbazos, or 
native itinerant traders. In this way he became acquainted with 
the Moviza, an industrious trading people ; and by their means 
again he opened an intercourse with their sovereign the Cazembe. 
The field for his enterprise being thus enlarged, he determined on 
sending his son with a large quantity of merchandise to the dis- 
tant capital of that chief,* 

In May, 1796, Manoel Caetano Pereira started from Marengue, 
3 days distant from Tete, with a numerous retinue of slaves and 
Moviza. Trading as he went, which necessarily caused delay, he 
reached in 45 days the river Aruangoa, which falls into the Zam- 
bezi at Zumbo, above Tete,, and must have consequently flowed 
towards his left hand. This river, which was crossed in canoes, 
divides the territories of the Maravi chiefs from those of the Mo- 
viza. Crossing the country of the latter people, he came in 20 
days to their northern limit, at a river called Zambezi. "But 
this," observes Lacerda, " cannot be our Zambezi, nor any of the 
rivers that join it from the Chire upwards, because the Zambezi 
of the Moviza flows to the right hand with respect to one who 
crosses it going from Tete ; and in that quarter (on the right 
hand) there is, according to the native accounts, another river, of 
which I shall speak presently." 

The Zambezi forms the boundary between the proper dominions 
of the Cazembe and the country of the Moviza, who are tributary 
to him ; or, as Lacerda expresses it in the phraseology of the na- 
tives, " between the country conquered by his father Muropua and 
that which he conquered himself." A journey of 30 days from 
the river brought the traveller to the town of the Cazembe, by 
whom he was well received and kindly treated during a residence 
there of six months. Pereira's account of this monarch's state 
and demeanour — his rigorous justice, or, as we should call it, 
barbarity — the discipline of his troops and the superior civilization 
of his people, whom Lacerda compares in this respect with the 
Mexicans and Peruvians at the time when America was first dis- 
covered — has already appeared in various publications, and need 
not be here repeated. Many geographical particulars collected 
by him still call for discussion. On his return to Tete he was 
accompanied by an embassy, composed of a prince of the Moviza 
and a chief named Catara, who had been to Angola, and who 
furnished in detail an account of the route from the Cazembe to 
Tete, which may be occasionally referred to with advantage. 

* Lacerda's dispatches, containing an account of Pereira's journey, formed part of 
the materials from which Bowdich compiled his volume on the Discoveries of the 
Portuguese, &c. ; but these documents have been since published entire in a little 
Portuguese work entitled ' Consideracoes politicas e commerciaes sobre os Descobri- 
mentos e possessoes dos Portuguezes,' &c. Lisbon, 1830, by Jose Accursio das Neves. 
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But we must now turn to consider the mysterious river above 
alluded to. Beyond the new Zambezi, Pereira came, it appears, 
to a lagoon of such extent that he spent a day in crossing it, with 
the water to his waist. " According to the natives," says Lacerda, 
"this lagoon discharges its waters by two canals, one into the 
Zambezi and the other into the river Murusura, on the banks of 
which the king above mentioned (the Cazembe) resides. This 
river Murusura passes behind the mountain of Morembala, which 
is near the mountain opposite (to Sena), called by our people 
Manjava-matope, or Chire; and they (the natives) take 3 days 
to cross it (the Murusura) to the town of the Cazembe, resting on 
islands by night.* They add also that their Zambezi joins this 
river (the Murusura) a good way below the town (of the Ca- 
zembe)." Lacerda then goes on to remark that the Moviza, 
being great travellers, might possibly be well informed respecting 
the course of this river ; though the great breadth of the stream 
in the country of the Cazembe is hardly reconcilable with the 
moderate size of the Chire ; and yet this might be explained by 
the fact that the river above flows through immense plains, while 
below it is confined by mountains. Finally, however, he inclines 
to the opinion that the Murusura flows to the east of the Chire, 
and is one of the rivers which enter the sea between Quilimane 
and Mozambique. 

The word Murusura was new to Lacerda, or else he could not 
have so far mistaken the information given him by the Moviza, for 
it signifies the ivater or waters, and is used here as the denomina- 
tion not of a river, but of the great lake. This might be sus- 
pected at once from the great breadth assigned to the Murusura 
and from other circumstances, but the fact will become quite 
manifest when we shall have surveyed the lake from its opposite 
or north-eastern side. 

In 1835, an intelligent Sawahili, or Mohammedan native of the 
eastern coast of Africa, named Khamis bin Othman, usually re- 
siding in Zanzibar, but who travelled much on the main land, 
came to London, attended by a slave, a native of Iao. From these 
men, the former in particular, a good deal of information was ob- 
tained, but what was furnished by the latter bears more imme- 
diately on the matters which we are now discussing. 

Nasib the M'yao was a strong-built young negro, of middle 
size, with good forehead, large eyes, and open countenance ; fea- 
tures not coarse, and complexion of a pale, dull black, not inclin- 
ing in the least to brown. His native country Iao was described 
by him as populous and fertile, being well watered by streams 

* Bowdich here makes Lacerda say that Pereira took three days to cross the 
Murusura, a mistake calculated to deprive the information offered of nearly all its 
value. 
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running into the Livuma. Going from Kilwa to I do, the tra- 
veller reaches the Livuma in 25 or 30 days. This is a great river, 
with trees on its banks of such magnitude that canoes capable of 
holding 30 or 40 people can be hollowed from their trunks. 
Beyond the Livuma, on a hill near the river Mulondwezi, is the 
town of Kungombe, the king of which does not allow strangers to 
pass without paying their respects to him and making him a pre- 
sent. A journey of 6 weeks from Kilwa, or of 15 days from the 
Livuma, brings the traveller to the river Kelingo, on which stands 
Lukelingo, the capital of Iao. 

The Miyao (the Mujao of the Portuguese), or natives of Iao, are 
much esteemed in the slave-market of Zanzibar, where 7000 or 
8000 of them are sold annually ; but of this number a large pro- 
portion go voluntarily into servitude, seeking their fortunes. They 
carry down to the coast for trade wax and ivory ; for their own 
use they manufacture some narrow cotton cloth, striped blue and 
white. On the river M'bungo, about 2 days' journey from Luke- 
lingo, are the Mabungo, who are described as being white people : 
women of this nation fetch as high a price in the market of Zan- 
zibar as the handsomest Abyssinians;* the men are seldom seen 
in slavery. Their prowess in war is much dreaded, and an alli- 
ance with them constitutes the chief protection of the Miyao 
against the Macua towards the coast, who, being supplied with 
fire arms from Mozambique, harass their neighbours with slave- 
hunting incursions. 

The road from Lukelingo to the interior crosses two lively 
streams, one shaded with gum -copal trees, the other, the Kitope, 
overgrown with canes, and then winds up the sides of N jesa.f 
This mountain is very high, and hail-storms (rain-stones, as Nasib 
expressed it) are frequent on it; but in this, as in every other part 
of eastern Africa to which our inquiries have extended, snow is 
quite unknown. Geese and other water-fowl resort to the summit 
of the mountain in countless numbers. N'jesais densely peopled, 
the cottages or hamlets — for there are no towns or villages — being 
thickly and uniformly spread over its surface. 

From the summit of N jesa may be seen, at the distance of 8 
days' journey — that is, from 40 to 50 miles — N'yassi, or the sea, 
with numerous islands sprinkled on its surface. A small river, 
the Matuizi, which is often dry, descends to it from the mountain. 
The waters of N'yassi are quite fresh, and abound in fish. The 
lake is navigated in canoes made of the bark of trees sewn toge- 
ther, and large enough to hold 20 persons. Its south-western 
shores cannot be descried from any place on the opposite side 

* 3000 dollars have been paid for one. 

f The name given by Nasib to the first of these streams, Comazinghi, is Arabic ; he 
had probably forgotten the native name. 
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known to the Sawahili or to the Miyao, but its breadth is confi- 
dently stated to be a 3 days* voyage, paddling 6 or 8 hours a day, 
and resting by night on some island. Its length, according to 
Nasib, is a voyage of 2 months at the same rate, towards the set- 
ting sun, by which we must probably understand the N.W. ; but 
he added that an English ship might sail the same distance in 
one month. 

The people dwelling on the shores and islands of the lake are 
called in general Mun'yassi. Those at the foot of N'jesa are 
the Mueomango, five of whose islands were known to Nasib. He 
had heard of another nation of Mun'yassi at a great distance 
northward (north-westward) called Mucaranga, whom he subse- 
quently and spontaneously explained to be the same as the Mo- 
nomoezi. The Mucomango trade with the M'biza, or, as the 
Portuguese call them, Moviza, who inhabit the opposite shores of 
N'yassi. These two nations and the Mucaranga or Monomoezi 
closely resemble one another, being tall and handsome, not black, 
but of brown complexion, and similarly marked on the temples. 
They are also distinguished by their industry, commercial acti- 
vity, and comparative civilization. 

Nasib knew nothing of the Cazembe, at least by this name, but 
he had heard of Muropua, a great kingdom at an immense 
distance. When questioned respecting the Maravi he denied the 
existence of a nation or people of this name ; but there are chiefs 
so entitled : his king (the king of Iao) is a Maravi, and so is the 
chief of Kungombe. Thus the Maravis of geographers may be 
classed with the Dembos, Jagas, Miluas, and Fumos, nations un- 
known to the Africans by these names, which are properly only 
chiefs' titles.* In the present case the title seems to extend 
through the high land from the Zambezi to the Livuma. But 
there was another interesting particular learned from Nasib : 
when asked repeatedly whether he had ever heard of the river 
Murusura, he manifested increasing impatience, till at length he 
found means of explaining that the question was absurd, for Mu- 
rusura (morisuro) is not a proper name, but siginfies water in 

* Battel, who was a very ignorant man, and can be reckoned an authority only as 
to what he actually saw, discloses unconsciously the true application of the word Jaga : 
" In all this camp (16,000 strong) there were but twelve natural jagas that were their 
captains, and fourteen or fifteen women." (Purchas his Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 977.) It 
is probable that the name of the Amakosi (on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony) 
is derived in like manner from Nkosa, a chief or rich man; but the name Amakosi 
being first used by the Gonaqua Hottentots, who subsequently became mixed with the 
Caffers, differs from its root in having the clucking sound. Do Couto says (Dec. XI. 
ciii.) that the CarYers have no kings but encosses. The chiefs round Tete bore the 
same title (Dec. X. c. xv.). Again, is there not reason to suspect that the Mumbos, who 
have never been heard of since they*first alarmed the Portuguese, were only a branch 
of the Mucaranga nation, who call their king Mambo (Dos Santos, fol. 63)? The title 
Fumo given to the village chief or elder seems common to all the Zingian nations. 
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general ; so that N'yassi, or the sea, may, it is evident, be also 
called Murusura, or the water.* 

Lacerda, in his dispatch containing the narrative of Pereira, 
observes, that the cloth with which the Moviza bartered was ob- 
tained by them from the Mujao (Miyao), and that these again 
procured it from Zanzibar, to which place much of the trade once 
belonging to Mozambique had been transferred. " The Moviza,'' 
he adds, " being great traders, go a long way into the country, and 
even penetrate at times to Luilhim." In this name it is easy 
to recognise the Portuguese abbreviation of Lukelingo ; and 
Lacerda argues that the Moviza may be supposed to be well 
acquainted with the course and outlet of the Murusura, since they 
must cross it on their way to the capital of Iao. But we have 
already seen that the traveller from Iao to the Moviza must cross 
N'yassi, and the water-passage in each case takes three days, the 
nights being spent on islands. These circumstances, combined 
with the estimates of geographical position, prove beyond a doubt 
that the Murusura, or water, having on its western shores the 
Moviza and the Cazembe's dominions, is identical with N'yassi, or 
the sea, on the eastern side of which dwell the Mucomango and 
the Monomoezi, both similar to the Moviza in physical character 
and national marks. For the Murusura, respecting which our 
information comes from its western side, is limited, as to position, 
on that side by the routes from Tete through the country of the 
Moviza, and by the statements of these people that it passes be- 
hind (eastward of) the hills of Morembala. But of N'yassi we 
know that its eastern shores are 15 days' journey from Lukelingo, 
which is a month or 6 weeks distant from Kilwa, and 2 months 
or more from Mozambique. We must suppose, therefore, either 
that the Murusura and N'yassi are one and the same lake, or else 
that there are here two lakes of similar characters, extremely 
close together, and both embraced at their southern extremities 
by the tribes called Maravi. But the Moviza and Miyao speak 
of but one lake interposed between them ; and consequently the 
Murusura must be the sea, or N'yassi. 

The importance of establishing the fact, that what Lacerda, 
relying on the testimony of the Moviza, calls the river Murusura, 
is in reality the great lake, or N'yassi, will become manifest on 

* In the language of Iao, risi/ro means water. The Moviza on the other side of the 
lake have the same word, for in the account of the route from the Cazemhe to Tete, 
collected by Lacerda from a native (Das Neves, Consideracoes, &c, p. 396), we find 
mention of a mocuro, or rivulet, and again of a rucuro grande, or great piece of water. 
These words ought to have been written moguro and rucuro: Bowdich does not im- 
prove the latter by changing it into Rokooro. Na.sib did not possess language nor 
grammar enough to enable him to explain the particular force of these several expres- 
sions; but according to the analogy of the Bunda, risuro would be the singular, 
masuro the plural, and mo-risuro and co-risuro (which latter Na.sib seemed to prefer), 
ablative cases, perhaps of manner, as the place with the water. 

VOL. XV. P 
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reflecting that the road from Tete to Lucenda, the capital of the 
Cazembe, is the beaten road from Monomotapa to Angola ; that 
the abundant information which we possess respecting that road 
contains no further allusion to the lake ; that the various accounts 
of the lake derived from the people on its eastern side are in like 
manner silent as to its western shores, and do not in the least help 
us to a positive knowledge of the fact that the shores occupied by 
the Monomoezi on the one side, and the subjects of the Cazembe 
on the other, are washed by the waves of the same narrow sea : so 
that if Lacerda's words respecting the river Murusura had re- 
mained without elucidation, we should still want confirmation of the 
ancient accounts which place the great lake near the country of the 
Monomoezi. and on the ordinary route between the opposite coasts 
of the continent ; and with it we should want also the certainty 
resulting from the harmonious union of so many authorities. 

Pereira, as we have seen, spent 95 days on his journey to Lu- 
cenda. But Catara, the Cazembe's envoy, reckoned only 34 days 
from his chief's residence to Java, 5 days from Tete. Pereira in- 
cluded in his account the delays occasioned by trading, and thus 
exemplifies the mode of loitering on the road which lengthens so 
immeasurably the itineraries of native Africans. When Mariano 
therefore tell us that lake Hemosura (written probably for Muru- 
sura) is 97 days from Tete, we can at once perceive that he only 
communicates what he had -heard from one who travelled like 
Pereira. The nearly equal length of the journeys in the two 
cases might suggest also at first view their reference to the same 
route and destination. But Mariano's informant takes no notice 
of the Moviza, nor of the numerous rivers on their side of the 
lake : all his statements refer to its eastern side ; for towards that 
side extends the title of Maravi ; the kingdom of Massi mentioned 
in the Jesuit's letter is but a misprint or false reading for Niassi, 
the supposed country of the Mun'yassi ; and in his Rouenga we 
can recognise the country of the Mucaranga: indeed, the circum- 
stance that Massi (N'yassi) is placed by him 15 days from Maravi, 
leads to the conjecture that the seat of authority thus indicated 
was no other than Lukelingo, and that when Rouenga is said to be 
5 days further (than Massi), we must simply understand that it is 
20 days from the capital of Iao. If then we be right in supposing 
that Hemosura was written, by way of emendation, for Murusura, 
and that Massi is a misprint for Niassi, the name of the sea being 
also mistaken for that of a nation, it follows that Mariano's lan- 
guage, correctly interpreted, proves directly the identity of the 
Murusura with N'yassi. 

Nasib's master, Khamis bin Othman, had also been frequently 
to the shores of the lake, or, as the Sowahili call it, Ziwa. And 
here again, as it deserves to be remarked, native sources may be 
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detected in the information of our early geographers ; for, as on the 
eastern side of Africa theQuanza was said to flow from Achelunda 
(A-calunga), which in the language of Angola means the sea, so 
on the eastern side the Quavi was reported to descend from Zebe 
— that is, Ziwa in Sawahili, or the lake. The route taken by 
Khamis to the lake was not that which leads from Ki'lvva to Luke- 
lingo, but up the valley of the Lufiji, a river so little known to 
geographers, and yet of so much importance (for it is probably 
the greatest river of eastern Africa), that some notice of it here 
would be excusable, even if there were no reason for our enter- 
taining the question of its connexion with the lake.* Our chief 
authorities shall be, Lieutenant Hardy, who accompanied Captain 
Smee when the latter was sent by the government of Bombay in 
1811 to collect information on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
Khamis bin Othman, the errors of the English officer's journal 
with respect to proper names being corrected by the experienced 
Sawahili. | 

The mouth of the Lufiji lies due W. of the watering-place on 
the western side of Monfia island. This river indeed is supposed 
to have many mouths, but the branch here indicated is that which 
retains the name, and may be conjectured to be the most northern 
of all, and to follow closely a chain of hills extending from the 
S.W. to Point Puna. Though not above 400 yards wide at the 
entrance, and difficult of access, it is a great river a few miles up, 
being in some places ordinarily above a league in width, and 
during the floods, in April, May, and June, expanding into a sea. 
Arab vessels of 150 tons burden can ascend it for a week, and 
boats for a month ; its further navigation is prevented by the ra- 
pidity of the stream. Crocodiles and hippopotami are unusually 
numerous in this river. 

The country near the mouth of the Lufiji is occupied by the 
Mazingia.J Towards the summit of the Delta, and on its southern 
side, are the Denkareko, whose huts are constructed on stakes at 
some height from the ground, for security perhaps not only from 
sudden floods, but also from the attacks of wild beasts. These 
people carry their plaintains, melons, and other fruits in canoes down 
the Quavi to Kilwa, making the voyage in a single day ; whence it 
may be inferred that this river is a branch of the Lufiji, or at least 

* It is remarkable that no trace of this river, the largest and most famous on the 
eastern coast of Africa, and the most frequented by native traders, should be found in 
the charts of Capt. Owen. In Saulnier de Monde vit's map accompanying Lislct 
Geoffrey's Memoir on a Chart of Madegascar, &c. (Lond. 1819), the position of the 
river's mouth is indicated by the name of the village Oufidgy. 

f Khamis had visited India, Persia, the Red Sea, Madegascar, the Isle of Bourbon, 
Mauritius, and had sailed with Capt. Owen as interpreter along the coasts of Arabia 
and Eastern Africa. He could converse in fourteen languages. 

X This name seems to signify the road or land along the water. The people are 
named from their territory. 
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that it drains the country inundated by the latter. Above the 
Mazingia, on the northern bank, are the Wingara, the Ruguru, 
who also possess the adjacent hills, and the M'sagara. On the 
southern bank are the Mantu and Wohaha.* The country on 
both sides is extremely fertile, producing two crops of rice or other 
grain a-year. The tribes dwelling near the Delta are accustomed 
to rely much on the bounty of nature ; but the higher the river is 
ascended the more numerous become the signs of industry and 
cultivation. The people are everywhere fond of trade, and kind 
to strangers. 

Asa sequel to this account of the Lufiji we shall add, from the 
same authority, a description (evidently due to a different in- 
formant) of another remarkable river further S. i( The Nearsfer 
river is 16 days S. of Tanquirra (Kilwa Takirif) : one branch of 
it enters the sea at a place called Muggore (Mongao), where 
there is a harbour and town of the same name. This river is said 
to extend to the opposite coast, and though narrow at its entrance, 
becomes 2 days' sail across for boats with a fair wind, most parts 
of it higher up. There is a very high swell, and generally strong 
winds on the springs blowing down it, particularly in April, May, 
and June, when violent storms are frequent. Forty-five days up 
this river are the Black Mountains, said to be of pyramidal form, 
and to stand at some distance asunder. Only one of them is re- 
ported to be very high. Among the towns up the river are Ingo- 
manger (N'gomanza) and Beser (M'bi'za). There are two islands 
at its mouth/' J 

The indications here given of the position of this river on the 
coast leave no doubt that the Livuma is intended. § But there 
are portions of the description not applicable to any ordinary river ; 
and besides, what can we make of the name Nearsfer, which end- 
ing with a consonant and also containing a triple consonant, re- 
volts from the fundamental laws of the language to which it is 
supposed to belong ? Let us then endeavour to correct this name 
by a kind of analytical method, remodelling it on the supposition 

* The existence of the Mantu may be questioned. This name may have arisen 
from that of the N'cutu, misvvritten and placed on the wrong side of the river. 

f There are at least five places called Kilwa, viz. K. Majinjera, which is the island 
commonly known as Kilwa ; K. Kevingi or Old Kilwa, a village on the coast a few 
miles north of the island j K. Cuavi ; X. Ugoga and K. Tekiri ; the last, south of the 
island, on a part of the coast remarkable for the number of wild beasts infesting it. 

J Ngomanza and Mbiza (in the charts Hambiza) are not up the Livuma but at its 
mouth. Have the names of the villages at the mouth of the river been confounded 
with those of the nations occupying the opposite shores of the lake — the Mucomango 
and M"biza? 

6 The word Livuma means " the gut," which suggests that the river is deep and 
inclosed within high banks. Khamis bin Othman, travelling by land from Kilwa to 
Mozambique, found the Livuma a mile wide, 8 or 9 days 1 journey from the sea. The 
Sawahili in general say Rivuma and Rufiji. The inlands nations and the Arabs sub- 
stitute L for the initial R. 
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that it is disfigured by those general orthographical and clerical 
errors which we have learned to detect in nearly all the proper 
names occurring in Hardy's journal ; we must, therefore,, strike 
out the letter r after open vowels, and we must change f into s ; 
by this process Nearsfer is converted first into Neasfe, and finally 
into Neasse (N'yassi) : and thus the mystery which hung over the 
described river is cleared up. The native who gave this curious 
information considered the Livuma to be the continuation and 
outlet of N'yassi. " Forty-five days up that river [exactly the dis- 
tance of Lukelingo] begins," he says, " the Black Mountains, one 
of which [perhaps N'jesa] is very high :" here we see the river 
represented as flowing through the mountains, on the sides of 
which it really has its sources, and extending beyond them to a 
great and unknown distance, with a width of two days' sail. With 
respect to the winds blowing down N'yassi in April, May, and 
June, this account agrees precisely with that given by Mariano. 

Khamis bin Othman, when questioned respecting the outlets of 
the lake, declared at first that three rivers issue from it — viz., the 
Livuma, the Lufiji, and the Ozy ; but, perceiving that this state- 
ment was ill received, he admitted that with regard to the Livuma 
and Ozy he spoke only from hearsay, but as to the Lufiji he main- 
tained that he had himself seen its first egress from the lake. It 
is manifest from Nasib's statement that the Livuma collects its 
waters on the sides of N'jesa, 40 or 50 miles from N'yassi. The 
Ozy again was explored about twenty-five years ago by Fomalat, 
the ex-sultan of Kao, an island and town a little way up that 
river, to a distance of 2 months' journey, till the diminished 
stream, unable to float a canoe, could be no longer followed 
through impenetrable forests. These two rivers therefore cannot 
be supposed to derive their waters from the great lake ; and the 
claims of the Lufiji to that distinguished origin alone remain for 
inquiry. 

The route of Khamis to the lake was, as has been already 
stated, chiefly along the valley of the Lufiji. Passing through the 
territories of the Zugua and the Ncutu, he arrived at the river in 
the country of the M'sagara. This distance he thought might be 
performed in 15 days, and the lake reached in 15 more; but he 
admitted that the journey usually occupied above 2 months; and 
it is evident that he abridged his estimate of the time required, in 
the endeavour to adapt his language to European ideas of reason- 
able speed. He reached the lake in the country of the Muchiva.* 
The last three days were over a dry country, which can be crossed 

* The existence of the Muchiva so far north, seems liable to suspicion. The Xeva 
of Major Monteiro (Annaes Maritimos, 1843, No. 11, p. 541), a tribe of the Maravi, 
are probably Muchiva. The Dzibyes of M. Cossigny also (Annal. des Yoy., torn vi. 
p. 348) may be the same people, their name being mutilated by Arabs and Banyans, 
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conveniently only in the rainy season. This last circumstance 
calls for particular attention, as it seems to negative completely 
the asserted connexion between the Lufiji and the lake. The 
route thus briefly described appears to be that usually followed 
through the country of the Monomoezi ; the details of which, as 
represented in a kind of map, drawn with little geographical skill, 
but, we believe, with substantial fidelity, by an Arab merchant of 
Zanzibar, shall be now given with a few words of explanation.* 

From Zanzibar the traveller to Monomoezi and the lake crosses 
over to Buromaji, a town with a small river on the main land not 
far from Point Puna. Thus the course taken at first starting is 
S. W., and the tribes dwelling due W. of Zanzibar are not touched 
on by the route. From Buromaji to Mazinga, 1 day : the river of 
Mazinga is, according to our Arab traveller's map, identical with 
the Majisima (i.e. cool water), which enters the sea about 10 
miles N.E. of Buromaji. To Kiwaha, 1 day. Boyuni, 1 day. 
Mokundi, 1 day. Sungwi, 2 days. During these last 4 days the 
road crosses the hills from which flow the streams already men- 
tioned. Cora, 2 days. Ruvu, 3 days. Kidonde, 1 day. The 
last 6 days through the country of the Zaramu. M'gaita, 2 days : 
the Ruvu, which appears to have been touched upon before, is 
here crossed ; it is much infested with crocodiles, and is repre- 
sented as the river named on the coast the Kingani, which dis- 
charges itself into the bay opposite to Zanzibar, between the vil- 
lages Cavoli and Catmi.-j- Dotumi, in the country of the N'cutu, 
2 days. Riguru, 2 days : the mountains which bear this name 
give rise to the Ruvu and several smaller streams. Zungomero, 2 
days. Through the Rohambi people, 6 days. Kisanga, 2 days. 
The river of Maroro is then crossed, and the town itself reached 
in 2 days : making the whole time from the coast to Maroro 30 
days. 

Proceeding on his journey, the traveller marches through the 
country of the Wohaha, 8 days, crossing the Kideji, which joins 
the river of Maroro ; he then goes on to Powaga, 8 days, and 
there he meets the Swaha river, which is said to come from the 
lake. This river cuts through a chain of mountains 2 months' 
journey in length, and abounding in salt and iron. The eastern 
extremity of this mountain chain is inhabited by the Wohaha, and 
above them by the Lucdsi. Below these mountains the Swaha 
receives the river of Maroro, and soon after runs into the Lufiji. 

* This valuable document has been communicated to me by Mr. John S. Leigh, 
who has visited Eastern Africa and has made a very complete vocabulary of the 
Sawahili language. 

f Kingani means bar river; the stream, though large, is quite inaccessible for boats. 
The banks in front of it are called Watondui or the picking-grounds, i. e. the banks for 
gathering shell fish. Hence the kingdom of Atondo, a name given by Do Couto and 
ether old writers, to the whole country round this bay. 
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From Powaga to Osenga, 5 days ; and thence to Sanga, 2 days ; 
the road going along the left bank of the Swaha, but at the last- 
named place the river and the hills are left to the S. Atumba, 5 
days. Onanguira, the first town of the Monomoezi country, 1 day. 
Casandarara, 2 days. Suangara, 2 days. Ogunda, 4 days. 
Oshisha, 2 days. Osenji, 3 days. Osagozi, 2 days. Ogara, 1 
day. Oha, 4 days. Thus we find that from Buromaji to Maroro 
is a journey of 30 days ; to the commencement of the Monomoezi 
country 59 days ; and to Oha 79 days. The king of the last- 
named country is the sovereign of the Monomoezi. From the last 
town in Oha to the nearest shores of the lake is a distance of 4 
days. 

In another part of this volume will be found an account of the 
route from Buromaji to Oha and the lake by a native of Mono- 
moezi, the perfect agreement of which with the account given 
above speaks well for the truth and accuracy of both. They differ 
only in the variable element time — the one reckoning 62, the 
other 75 days to Ogara — and in the names to such an extent as 
may be fairly ascribed to variety of dialect, the difficulty of seizing 
the sounds of a foreign language, and errors of transcription. In 
some important particulars these two statements mutually com- 
plete and explain each other. We learn from Lief bin Said (the 
native of Monomoezi) that the general direction of his route 
was about 20° S. of E. The river called by him Matoney is 
obviously the Swaha of our Arab traveller. The latter makes 
this river pass, on its way down from the lake, near the towns in 
his route from Oha to Powaga ; the former speaks of the Magozi, 
a great river at Ogara, which, he says, comes from the lake ; here 
again then we can recognise the Swaha under a local name. 

In our Arab map there are a few details which call for notice 
and correction. The Lufiji is there made to issue from the lake 
and flow through the Oranga country, having on its right bank 
the mountains of the Dwewe, on its left those of the Wohaha. 
Below the latter it is joined by the Swaha on the left, and then, 
about halfway down to the sea, it receives from the right a great 
river descending from the Dwewe country, which abounds in iron, 
and is resorted to by traders from Kilwa. Now it is hardly cre- 
dible that a river having a course of 300 or 400 miles through 
various African nations should bear the same name throughout. 
Names so comprehensive are not adapted to the social wants of 
uncivilized men. We dare say that the name Lufiji reaches but 
a short way above the Delta of the great river which we have here 
in view. The Lufiji of the Arab's map, between the lake and 
the Swaha, appears in all the nakedness of theory, without towns 
or other substantial details on its banks — the creation of an inex- 
pert geographer, who attempted to give local existence to a name. 
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There may indeed be a river in that quarter, but as to the know- 
ledge of its source and the name Lufiji, we reject them altoge- 
ther. Again, the name Swaha is assuredly an ill-written appella- 
tive derived from Ziwa, and signifying the river of the lake : its 
extension therefore may be tolerated ; but at the same time it 
must be borne in mind that the river called by our native geogra- 
pher Swaha may be known in the countries through which it flows 
by other and different names. 

There remains another authority respecting the waters of the 
Lufiji, which, with all its imperfections, is still capable of afford- 
ing some instruction. In Lieutenant Hardy's account of that river 
there are passages calculated, from their confusion and obscurity, 
to daunt the most intrepid inquirers : for example, he begins as 
follows. Si The river Linfee or Loffih is conjectured to give pas- 
sage to the waters of the Niger (!). It serpentines for 11 days, 
and then goes direct for 3 months and 15 days up to a lake, in 
which is a high rocky hill with a few trees called Zuwarhah. It 
is a day's journey round this lake, from which a branch runs 2 
months westwards, and afterwards southwards." Now, for the 
sake of brevity, we shall here lay aside the analytical mode of dis- 
cussion, and shall state at once the supposition which can alone 
give sense and consistency to the passage before us. Hardy heard 
of, and, mistaking the word Ziwa for a proper name, confounded 
together two lakes — one, an expansion of the river, a day's jour- 
ney round, with an island and trees at the head of the Delta ; the 
other, the great lake, 3J months distant. With the aid of this 
comment there is no difficulty in understanding the following pas- 
sage. " The western branch of this river (i. e., the branch which 
goes furthest westward) from the hill is called Condoha, and it 
is said to go 4 or 5 months' journey to its source. Marrorrer 
(Maroro) is a town on its banks, 1 month from the hill, and Sin- 
goser (Sagozi) is another, about 2 months. The tribes inhabiting 
the western branch are called Wangarah (Wingara, or rather 
Winjara), but this is probably the name of an island formed by 
two channels, 28 days from the hill. A white man, supposed to 
be Park, is said to have travelled here twenty years ago." 

In explanation of these last words, it must be observed that 
among the topics of inquiry included in Smee and Hardy's in- 
structions, the fate of Mungo Park was not forgotten. The pos- 
sibility of a connexion between the scene of that traveller's ad- 
ventures and the eastern coast of Africa being thus impressed on 
their minds, they seized eagerly on whatever seemed to support 
it. Hence the reference to the waters of the Niger ; the arbi- 
trary treatment of the name Wangarah, the supposed island 
between two channels, 28 days from the hill, being evidently the 
country of the M'sagara. The white man alluded to was pro- 
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bably Pereira, or allowing for looseness of expression in respect 
to time, Lacerda. 

But the substantive matter of the passage quoted above bears 
directly on the scope of our reasonings. It is impossible to over- 
look the affinity of the names Zuwarhah and Swaha ; and since 
the former is evidently meant for Ziwa (the lake), our conjecture 
respecting the latter is confirmed. These names are applied 
respectively to the lake, and the river of the lake. The name 
Condoha may be a local one (Kindoca) derived from the Mun- 
doca, a tribe well known at Kflwa. As to Maroro and Sagozi, 
we have seen that the former is 30 days from Buromaji, and the 
latter a month or six weeks further up the country. The perfect 
coincidence of this account of the river with those already given, 
might be easily demonstrated, if the difficulties of the case were 
such as to justify the multiplication of details. Enough, how- 
ever, has been already said to establish the general facts with 
which alone we can here attempt to deal. The river Lufiji it 
seems may be traced up to Zuwarhah (Zi'wah or the lake), 3j 
months distant from the coast ; and on its banks 2 months above 
the Delta is the town of Singosi (Sagozi). Now of the two itine- 
raries already referred to, one represents the Swaha as flowing 
from the lake near the several towns enumerated down to Powaga. 
The other places at Ogara, the town next above Sagozi, a great 
river, Magozi, which is said to issue from the lake. We see, 
therefore, that the accounts furnished by Hardy fortunately bind 
together all these details, and that the Magozi as well as the 
Swaha, which receives the river of Maroro, are but portions 
under different names of that great river, which he traces up from 
the mouth of the Lufiji by Maroro and Sagozi to Zuwarhah, that 
is, Ziwa, or the lake.* 

We have thus succeeded in uniting the testimony of four wit- 
nesses quite independent of each other, viz., Lieut. Hardy's in- 
formant, Khamis bin Othman, the Arab whose map lies before 
us, and Lief bin Sdid, the native of Monomoezi, respecting the 
route up the valley of the Lufiji to the lake, and their concurrence 
in all essential particulars is such as to leave no reasonable doubt 
of the general veracity and correctness of their statements. There 
is one particular nevertheless, in which they all agree, and which 
may yet be justly suspected of being not a known fact, but merely 
a natural conjecture. They all say that the great river along the 
valley of which the route to Monomoezi lies, descends from the 
lake, but they furnish no details confirmatory of this statement ; 

* The plural of Ziwa is Waziwa, which is also used by theSawahili to signify the 
south (a proof by the way that there are many lagoons round Kilwa, the Sawahili 
language being originally that of the Kingozi at Lamu). But an Arab would be 
more likely to inflect it after his own fashion, making for the plural perhaps Ziwahah ; 
and for the adjective Ziwaf. 
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nor, with one exception, do they pretend to speak as eye-witnesses. 
Khamfs bin Othman, it is true, declared that he saw the outlet 
of the lake, but it was he also who said that the Livuma and Ozy 
issue from the lake, thus showing how easily his reason could yield 
to ill-considered inferences. It is not at all surprising that unedu- 
cated men, little on their guard against the fallacies of hasty 
induction, should feel themselves entitled, after marching up the 
valley of the river for 60 or 80 days towards the lake, to infer 
with perfect confidence its course for 6 or 8 days more in the same 
direction. It is certain, nevertheless, that between the lake and 
the populous country of Monomoezi, there exists a seam of water- 
less desert 3 or 4 days wide ; but if a river descended from the 
lake, why should not its banks exhibit a continuous population ? 
There is another circumstance which must not be overlooked. 
Nasib stated that N'yassi has no crocodiles or hippopotami, which 
are extremely numerous in all the rivers running eastwards to the 
sea. Now the river Magozi, we are told, is filled with hippo- 
potami, whence we may with probability conclude, that it has no 
connexion with the lake. 

We cannot close our critical inquiries respecting the Lufiji 
without glancing at what seems to be the earliest notice of this 
stream. The floods of the Quavi at Kilwa soon caught attention, 
but the Lufiji, removed from the path of European commerce, 
could only be known through the reports of natives which were 
liable to be misunderstood. Pigafetta, in speaking of the former 
river^ uses the following words : " 11 quale nasce del lago mede- 
simo del Nilo e prendendo il rio lascia sessanta miglia presso il 
mare, corre grosso e alia bocca forma una grande isola," &c.* 
The obscurity of this passage arises from the natural presump- 
tion that lascia is not a proper name. Hart well, the English 
translator of Pigafetta, avoids the apparent difficulty by shrinking 
from the duty of faithful translation, and omitting the trouble- 
some words. But we have a far more competent expositor of 
Pigafetta's meaning in his learned and judicious contemporary, 
Giovanni Botero, who thus recasts and corrects the passage above 
quoted — " II flume Coavo, che ha 1* origine dal primo lago e 
mette nel ocean ocon due rami, de' quali il piu orientale recevendo 
in se la Lasia, sbocca a Quiloa." j Now by the adoption of a 
very slight and admissible emendation — by merely reading Lafia 
for Lasia, we have at once the Loffih or Loffia of our maps (the 
Lufiji), and succeed in developing completely the manifest sense 
of our authors. J They had learned that 60 miles inland, at the 

* Descritlione del Reame di Congo, p. 74. 

f Delle Relation! Universal!. Ferrara, 1592, p. 312. In the 2nd edition 1598, p. 
310, Lasia is misprinted Basia. 

% The j or soft g is nearly a liquid in Sawahili, so as to escape detection by an 
unpractised ear ; thus Uguja (the native name of Zanzibar island) seems to be pro- 
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head of the Delta, the Quavi joins the Lufigi, but they do not 
seem to have been aware that the stream which bears the latter 
name itself reaches the sea. 

The earliest mention of the empire of Monomoezi is found, as 
has been already observed, in Pigafetta's account of Congo. Gio- 
vanni Botero says, in a volume published a year later than that 
of Pigafetta (in 1592), that es this prince (Monomoezi), was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, not long ago, perhaps during the wars 
which they waged so unfortunately with Monomotapa.' , * The 
interval of twenty years which had elapsed between the wars here 
alluded to, and the time of Botero's writing, ill agrees with the 
expression not long ago, and it is far more probable that the im- 
portant discovery said to have been recently made by the Portu- 
guese, is to be referred to the eastern coast, and to T. de Sousa 
Coutinho's campaign of 1589.f The name Monomoezi, or as it 
might perhaps be better written, M'wana-M'wezi, is a political 
appellation, M'w&na implying sovereignty. J The national name, 
or perhaps rather the general denomination of the race and lan- 
guage, is, as was stated by Nasib, Mucaranga (that is to say, 
Ranga-man). Another authority to the same effect — for sup- 
ported by the ingenuous Nasib, and offering a particle of novel in- 
formation in the midst of a heap of exploded misconceptions, he 
may perhaps be thought worthy of credit — is Senhor Botelho, 
formerly governor of Mozambique, who denominates the Mono- 
moezi country, Western Mucaranga. § Thus, the name in question 
is remarkable for the extent of country to which it is applied ; 
for it stretches with little interruption from Monomoezi over the 
whole of Monomotapa to Inhambane or Cape Corrientes, from 
the 5th to the 25th degree of latitude. People with the Muca- 

nounced Uguya ; Angazija (one of the Comoro group), Angaziya. In like manner 
Lufiji sounds to a careless observer Lufiyi. It is extremely probable that the name 
of Monfia island might be correctly written Mofiji. 

* Delle Relationi Universal, 1592, p. 310. 

f The Monomoezi were unknown to Livio Sanuto, who seems to have possessed all 
the information attainable in his day, and whose " Geografia " was published in 1588 
posthumously, it is true, but yet not long after it had been out of the author's hands. 

X From Congo across to Zanzibar this word takes the various forms of Mani, Muene, 
Muana, and Buana, which last signifies master in Sawahili. The original meaning, 
however, of the word, which is always prefixed to the name of the land giving the 
title, is probably very different. The geographers of the seventeenth century took care 
to point out the fact that " the empire of Monomoezi lies immediately round the 
Mountains of the Moon." They would have been delighted had they known that 
Moezi signifies, in Sawahili and Mucaranga, the moon — in Bunda, riegi or moegi. 

§ It is to be supposed that Senhor Sebastiao Xavier Botelho had some information 
which induced him to make a second Mucaranga; but why he called it "Western we 
find it hard to explain. That he is less trustworthy than Nasib will be evident from 
his own words. " Western Mocaranga contains Corruro-Medra, Mujao, Mococo, 
Turgeno, Gingir-Bomba, Mano-emugi, Ruenga, and Bororo" (Memoria Estatistica, &c, 
Lisb. 1835, p. 311). With the exception of Mano-emugi (which includes Ruenga) 
and Mujao, which is certainly no part of Mucaranga, all these names must be ex- 
cluded from authentic geography. 
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ranga marks on the temples are to be seen also in Dalagoa Bay. 
The Mucaranga in Monomotapa and at Inhambane are described 
by the more intelligent of the missionaries as being well-disposed, 
half-civilized people, much superior to the neighbouring tribes of 
a different race.* The Monomoezi, in like manner, are thought 
in Zanzibar to be raised far above other African nations in arts, 
industry, and politeness. It is not improbable that the Muco- 
mango and the Moviza, who join active industrious and com- 
mercial habits to physical endowments and complexion like those 
of the Monomoezi, are to be considered as severed branches of 
the Mucaranga stock. 

Two centuries and a half have elapsed since Europe first 
learned the existence of the empire of Monomoezi ; yet our ac- 
quaintance with it has not only not gone on increasing during that 
time, but the very name has sunk into obscurity. It was at first 
presumed that this powerful empire filled the vast space between 
Monomotapa, Abyssinia, the great lake (or lakes according to the 
theories of that time), and the eastern coast; that it waged per- 
petual war with its inland neighbours, but maintained peace with 
the maritime states for the sake of commerce. The information 
which we at present possess respecting it is but of a vague and 
general character. The country seems to be an elevated plain, 
the ascent to which lies chiefly in the territories of the M'sagara 
and of the Wohaha, where the lake-river (SwahaJ cuts through 
the mountains. A long way south of this river is the country of 
Oranga (or probably O-rNvanga, the Rouenga of Mariano), which 
may be presumed to belong to Monomoezi, North of Oranga 
and near the lake come the kingdoms of Ovinza and Oyiyi; next 
is the kingdom of Oha, of which we know that in width from the 
lake it extends about a month's journey. North of Oha is Osowi, 
and beyond that again Ocanga, both which are said to have their 
tributary kings. Beyond Ocanga are M'sarara, Onambiwa, and 
Ebanda, whether towns or kingdoms we know not, nor would the 
distinction be of much importance; and then come C( the people 
who use the brass wire." It remains for us, therefore, to con- 
jecture who are the people thus indicated. Now the chief con- 
sumers of brass wire known to the merchants on the coast, are the 
Meremongao, whose country is about 2 months' journey from 
Mombasa, behind the Wanyika. The Meremongao, who are 
themselves the great smiths and cutlers of Eastern Africa, wear 
brass wire twisted tightly round their arms.f It is probable, 

* Dos Santos (Ethiopia Oriental) says, " the Caffers of these countries are of good 
disposition and well inclined." Godinho (Vita Patris Sylveriae, p. 80) testifies to the 
same effect of the Mucaranga at Inhambane. Do Couto (Dec. XI. c. iii.) carries the 
name down to Cape Corrientes. Anguiano (Epit. Hist, del Imp. Abyss. 1706) ob- 
serves that the Mucaranga differ little from the vassals of Monoemugi. 

f The Meremongao iron is said to be of the best possible quality. As a considerable 
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therefore, that they or some immediate neighbours with the same 
fashions, border on Monomoezi, the northern limit of which 
empire will be thus rudely fixed in the third or fourth parallel of 
south latitude. 

The Mucaranga, or people of Monomoezi, still retain the com- 
mercial habits for which they were formerly so much noted. 
They descend annually in large numbers to Zanzibar. The 
journey to the coast and back again takes 9 or 10 months, includ- 
ing the delay of awaiting the proper season for returning. It 
would appear that they start on the journey down in March or 
April, probably at the end of the heavy rains, and return in Sep- 
tember. They are decently clothed in cotton of their own manu- 
facture ; but the most obvious mark of their superiority above 
other nations of Eastern Africa is, that they employ beasts of 
burden, for their merchandise is conveyed to the coast laden on 
asses of a fine breed. From a town or tribe called Zanganyika, 
on the opposite or south-western side of the lake (which near Oha 
is 3 days' voyage across), they obtain copper, ivory, and oil of a 
red colour. They are said to have formerly used for money 
(< little balls, like glass, of a reddish colour." * There is no 
difficulty in guessing what is here meant to be described. The 
most famous mountain of Eastern Africa is Kirimanjara, which 
we suppose, from a number of circumstances, to be the highest 
ridge crossed by the road to Monomoezi. The top of this moun- 
tain is strewed all over with red carnelian, the rounded pebbles 
of which were doubtless the money referred to. The importation 
of beads has probably caused the disappearance of the carnelian 
currency. 

The geographical outlines of the country between Nyassi or 
the great lake and the eastern coast of Africa, have thus been 
traced, chiefly along the valleys of two important rivers, the Li- 
vuma and the Lufiji, not, indeed, with the faultless precision 
derivable from scientific data, but yet, so far as general features 
are concerned, with tolerable correctness, and on perfectly solid 
grounds. Our calculations of distance and position rest, it is true, 
on elements, which, taken by themselves, are variable and uncer- 
tain. But by means of a route from the western coast to the 
lake, such as might be fairly presumed to be of similar rate with 
those from the east, the errors of our map arising from the inde- 
terminateness of days' journeys as a measure of distance, might 
be reduced to a trifling amount; for the question of absolute 
distance would then be converted into one of mere proportion. 
Such a route lies fortunately now before us. 

quantity of it is sent in bars to the Persian Gulph, it is not improbable that the fine 
temper of the Damascus blades may be due in a great measure to its excellence. The 
Meremongao themselves make swords on the model of those of the Knights Templars. 
* Botero, Delle Relationi Universal!, 1592, p, 311. 
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In 1802 M. Francisco Honorato da Costa, the superintendent 
of the factory in Cassangi, east of Angola, sent two of his pom- 
beiros (native mercantile travellers) into the interior, for the 
purpose of exploring the route across to the Portuguese posses- 
sions on the Zambezi. They were instructed to visit the Muata 
Yanvo, King of Muropiia or of the Milua, and also the Cazembe, 
on their way to Tete, and to represent themselves as being envoys 
from Mueneputo (the king of Portugal), seeking intelligence of 
his brother, who had travelled into the interior some years before, 
and had not been afterwards heard of. It may be presumed that 
the person thus designated was Lacerda, who in 1799 reached 
Lucenda, the town of the Cazembe, where he died, leaving a 
journal which has recently come to light, but the publication of 
which is not sufficiently advanced to aid us materially in our 
present inquiries. 

Da Costa's pombeiros accomplished their undertaking, and 
returned to Angola with a letter from the Governor of Sena in 
1814. Their journal contains, in particulars of each day's jour- 
ney, abundance of curious and interesting matter; yet it is wholly 
deficient, as might be naturally expected, in the scientific ele- 
ments of geography. It offers no measure of distance but days' 
journeys, without any intimation of the time spent on the march. 
The direction followed is but occasionally and vaguely pointed 
out ; little is said of the course of the rivers, or of the ridges sepa- 
rating the great basins. These points are left to the sagacity of 
those who would represent the route on paper. Yet notwith- 
standing these defects, we feel no difficulty, owing to the neces- 
sary coherence of truth, in tracing with firmness, and we believe 
with no great amount of error, the route therein described. In 
this work of interpretation care has been taken not to deviate from 
simplicity for the sake of courting verisimilitude, nor to take ad- 
vantage of refined conjectures. The travels of the Pombeiros 
shall be here succinctly related in all their leading particulars, 
precisely as they themselves meant to relate them. But before 
entering on the narrative, it may be as well to discuss prelimi- 
narily two questions of some difficulty which present themselves 
at its very outset. 

The Pombeiros started from Mucari, afeira or factory in Cas- 
sangi. Now, respecting the position of Mucari we have no direct 
information. We know, however, that Cassangi is a state of no 
great extent, lying between the rivers Quanza and Quari, or 
Quango, where they approach within 12 short days' journey of 
each other.* The Quanza in this part of its course, coming 

* The missionary Cannecatim, who is disposed to derive all. African words from the 
Bunda language, asserts that the name Cassangi is properly Cassanci (the last syllable 
pronounced as in Italian), which means "a pullet !'' a whimsical name for a kingdom 

Bui 
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from the south-east, is bordered on its right bank by a range of 
mountains, the streams from which running north-eastward to the 
Quango, water the plains of Cassangi. The capital of this king- 
dom, Polongolo, was found by the missionaries, whose day's jour- 
ney cannot be estimated at more than 6 geographical miles, to 
be 18 or 20 days from Embacca, which latter place is 7 or 8 
days from Loanda, according to modern reckoning, at the rate of 
about 15 miles a-day. On one occasion a party of missionaries 
travelled from Loanda to Polongolo in a month.* From all this 
it may be deduced that the capital of Cassangi, the centre of its 
trade and population, is not above 250 miles in a straight line 
from Loanda. f If, then, we place Mucari at an equal distance 
from the sea, and on the right bank of the Quanza, we shall pro- 
bably not err materially from its true position. 

But again, our African travellers say nothing of the direction 
of their route from Mucari to the capital of the Muata Yanvo, or 
King of the Milua. It is intimated, indeed, in an official letter 
accompanying their journal, that they marched along the Quanza, 
leaving Cassangi on the left. J This remark, however, can apply 
only to a very small portion of their journey. Now all the infor- 
mation collected by the Portuguese respecting the Milua nation, 
or kingdom of Muropua, place it to the north of Cassangi. Vague 
and exaggerated as are the current accounts of that kingdom, they 
establish one fact indubitably, which is, that the direct road to 
Muropua from the Portuguese factory, lies across Cassangi.§ 
The king, or chief of this country upholds the protective system, 
and allows no commercial intercourse to be carried on across his 
territory without his intervention. The Milua are not permitted 
to bring their slaves, wax, and ivory, to the Portuguese, nor the 
latter to visit the former, through Cassangi; consequently the 
pombeiros were obliged to make the circuit of this country, going 
some distance up the Quanza and through the dominions of Bomba, 
in which they crossed the Quango, and then turning towards the 
north, till they arrived at the residence of the Muata Yanvo. The 
starting point and direction of the route being thus approximately 
determined, we shall now proceed with the narrative. 

But local names usually belong to ancient language, and are more worn down by- 
common use than any other class of words. It is more reasonable to suppose that the 
words Kachi-ianchi, the middle of the country, the midland or "land between the 
rivers," gave rise to Cassangi. 

* Cavazzi da Montecuccolo, Istor. Descr. de' Tre Regni, &c, pp. 641, 649, 657. 

f Bowdich (Disc, of the Portuguese, &c, p. 9) says, that the farthest fair or trading 
station in Cassangi is 700 miles from Loanda. Cannecattim goes farther (Diccionario 
da Lingua Bunda, preface, p. viii.) and says, that it is 500 leagues (the entire breadth 
of the continent) from the western coast. 

I Annaes Maritimos, 1843, No. 11, p. 539. 

§ Memorias contendo a Biographia do Vice Almirante,Luiz da Motta Feo e Torres, 
p. 299. Cannecattim, Colleccao, &c. sobre a lingua Bunda, preface pp. xii., xviii. 
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The pombeiros Pedro Joao Baptista and Anastacio Jose (of 
whom, the former, being the author of the journal, shall be alone 
mentioned in the following pages) left the trading station of Mu- 
cari on their expedition into the interior near the end of No- 
vember, 1802. They had with them, for the necessary presents 
and to defray their expenses, goods to the value of nearly 500/. 
On the 6th and 8th days of their inarch (for it would be useless 
to recount the incidents, or name the halting-places of every day) 
they crossed desert tracts, which probably mark the ridge dividing 
the basin of the Quanza from that of the Quango. On the 11th 
day they crossed the Jombo, which runs into the latter river. 
They were now in the territory of Bomba, where for some cause 
not stated, they were detained above two years, till Da Costa 
liberated them by the payment of some cloth, and they were 
allowed to proceed. Having passed through a place called Pe- 
pumdi Songo, on the banks of the Jombo, they came in three days 
more to the Quango, and one day's inarch beyond that river 
brought them to the capital of Bomba, which thus appears to be 
30 days distant from Mucari. Four days further on they were 
seized, and heavily mulcted by a chief surnamed Quisengue, who 
having been defrauded by a pombeiro from Mucari, thought him- 
self justified in this mode of retaliation. At length, on the 45th 
day (delays and detentions not being taken into account) the tra- 
vellers reached the territories of the Muata Yanvo, at the town of 
a chief named Chacabungi. 

Travelling 1 1 days through the domains of Chacabungi, Pedro 
arrived at the great river Casasi, which he crossed in a canoe.* In 
10 days more he crossed the Lulua also in a canoe, and then in 1 1 
days reached the Mussumba (court) of the Muata Yanvo, which 
is accordingly 77 days from Mucari. j This is the most meagre 
and unsatisfactory portion of the pombeiro's journal. His silence 
respecting the manner in which he crossed the Quango raises the 
presumption that he forded it. He tells us nothing of the Seculo, 
or great chief Bomba, nor of the advantages arising from the 
command of the ford, or ferry of the Quango. This omission is 
but imperfectly supplied by the following passage from a letter of 
Da Costa, in which that chief's titles are enumerated, " Seculo 
Bomba, Cambambi, Camasaca, and Mujumbo Acalunga, So- 
vereign and Lord of all the Songo, by which we pass to the inte- 

* In Pedro's journals this name is written Casaisj but Casasi appears to be more in 
conformity with the general principles according to which the language is constructed. 
This river is the Casati of Douville, who picked up the names of just two of the 
numerous rivers of the interior. 

-J- For Luhia, which is printed in the Annaes, I read Lulua. The name of the same 
river is also systematically written, in one journal, Lunhua, the liquid n (or in Portu- 
guese rib) taking the place of 1. The name thus modified is frequently printed 
Lunheca. These various readings and misprints are here all reduced to Lulua. 
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rior." D'Anville, in one of his maps, places the territories of a 
chief, entitled Muzumbo Calunga, or the Mouth of the Sea, in 
the interior, south of Benguela, and near a river entering the sea 
at Angra Frio. That able geographer obviously derived his in- 
formation from Angola ; but disposed to exaggerate distances by 
the obscurity of his data (for he could trace the Quanza no higher 
than the Quindonga Islands), and misled by the apparent meaning 
of the name, he placed the supposed principality towards the sea. 
The words Musumbu Acalunga, however, really signify the 
mouth, that is, the opening or access to the sea, and are probably 
used to designate the pass to some part of the Quango, where the 
river, spread over a wide bed, admits of being forded. In a country 
where the titles of the chiefs are invariably taken from their lands 
and possessions, the great ford of the Quango would of course 
add to the verbal honours of its owner.* When the original ac- 
counts of Lake Achelunda or Aquilunda are attentively exa- 
mined and their chief features marked — the lake in the latitude 
of Angola; its name (Acalunga) Angolan, the Zaire (Quango) 
passing through it, and the Quanza said to originate in it, which 
can only be understood as indicating the direction in which the 
lake lies — there seems to be much reason for suspecting that they 
refer solely to that part of the Quango near which is the Mu- 
sumbu Acalunga, or pass to the water. 

Pedro gives no account of the Muata Yanvo, nor of his subjects, 
the Milua; nevertheless he furnishes a direct proof that the king- 
dom named Muropua is that of the Muata Yanvo. t Having no- 
thing to add to the information respecting the Milua, already 
published by Bowdich, we shall take this opportunity of correcting 
a mistake of this writer, who says " a horrid practice of sacrificing 
from 15 to 20 negroes every day, prevails both at the court of the 
Muata and that of his Queen. "J This leads the reader to sup- 
pose the existence of sanguinary rites among the Milua, for which 
there is no authority whatever. The statement here quoted seems 
to have had no other foundation than the report of Pombeiros, 
that "owing to the severity of the laws, 8, 10, or 15 negroes, are 
executed daily in the town of the Queen of the Milua.''§ Though 
severe laws are barbarous, they do not by any means characterise 

* "The lord of the port r is the title which Pedro invariably gives to the master of 
a ferry. In the Quorra, the head ferryman is called " Serki bekkimoa, 1 * the king of the 
black wafer, that is, of the sea. 

f There are two copies of Pedro's journal of his route from the Muata Yanvo (or as 
lie writes it, Hianvo) to the Cazembe, which have appeared, the one in No. 5, the other 
in No. 7 of the Annaes Maritimos for 1843. In the former he writes uniformly 
Muropue, in the latter Muata hianvo. It is remarkable that he never uses the word 
Milua. 

X Bowdich, Discoveries of the Portuguese, &c, p. 15. 

§ Memorias contendo a biographia do vice Almirante Luiz da Motta Feo e Torres, 
&c. &c. Paris, lb25,p. 301. 
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the lowest stage of barbarism, as the criminal codes of Europe a 
nations can fully attest. Besides, the report in question has n 
intrinsic right to be regarded as a constant statistical fact, and is 
more to be suspected on account of the comment which accompa- 
nied it when first published in Portugal, namely, that from such 
cruelties the wretched Africans can be rescued only by the slave 
trade ! 

On the 22nd of May, 1806, Pedro left the town of the Muata 
Yanvo or Muropua, as that sovereign is named from his kingdom, 
and proceeded on his journey to the Cazembe. His road lay up 
the valley of the river Luiza, which he had crossed 4 days before 
his arrival at the capital, and which runs into the Lulua. . He had 
the rising sun on the left hand, full on his side. Near the town 
the road was crowded with people bringing cassava flour into 
the town. From the 6th to the 9th day the road went along the 
valley of the Calalimo, then across the Cazala, a stream 20 fathoms 
wide, and the water of which was up to the traveller's waist. On 
the 14th day the Caginrigi was crossed in a canoe.* All these 
rivers join the Lulua. The people hitherto met with on the road 
were either going to the mines to buy salt, or returning from them 
with their loads. Near the Cazala was encountered a party on 
their way to the capital, laden with fish. In the desert of Can- 
pueje, beyond the Caginrigi. were found some huts constructed by 
the people of the Alunda or Arunda, that is to say, by the moun- 
taineers or bushmen.t It is of these stragglers evidently that 
Bowdich has made the nation of the Varoondas. Beyond this, 
several considerable rivers were passed — the Reu ; the Ropoeje 
which enters the Lubilaje; the Ropele flowing into the Luburi, 
and near which wild swine were seen feeding ; and at length, on 
the 30th day, the Luburi itself was crossed, 40 fathoms wide with 
gravelly bed and water to the waist. In this part of his journey 
Pedro enjoyed the company of a large number of people who 
were on their way to the salt mines. At the Luburi commenced 
the domain and jurisdiction of the lord of the frontier, the Quilolo 

* In the other accounts which have been collected of the route between the Muata 
Yanvo and the Cazembe, the Caginrigi is not mentioned among the four unfordable 
rivers crossed on the way. The name affords some explanation of this circumstance. 
It is evidently a diminutive and plural, corresponding with the Cajinghigi of the 
Bunda, and signifies the brooks or torrents. We may conceive the name therefore to be 
given to a stream running in a number of channels which are either forded separately, 
or crossed in a canoe where they unite, according to the season. 

f These people are called in one journal (No. 5) viajantes Arundas, in the other 
(No. 7), viajantes da Alundas. Alunda, the plural of Mulunda, signifies in Bunda, 
islands, while Alundu from Mulundu, means mountains or wilds. Such is the distinc- 
tion made by Cannecatim, who represents the Bunda language as he conceives that it 
ought to be ; yet there is good reason for supposing that one word originally expresses 
both rock (or mountain) and island. At all events the fine orthographical distinctions 
exhibited in the Bunda language as written by the missionaries, are never adopted by 
Pedro. In Sichuana also lundu means mountain. 
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or captain Chamuginga Musenda. The language of his followers 
and slaves resembled that of the Cazembe's people. 

Three days beyond the Luburi, our traveller waded through 
the Lufula, a fine stream running into the Lualaba. A little 
further on, he came to an extensive marsh or lagoon, called Qui- 
bonda, which it took half a day to cross. Here he encountered 
some hunters on their way to the mines to sell their venison for 
salt The road now led up and down over a succession of ridges, 
branching from a mountain called Impume, and strewed with 
rocks of a green colour, indicating the presence of copper ; the 
streams from these hills all descend into the Lualaba. As far as 
the river Catomta, crossed on the 38th day, our traveller's course 
had been so shaped that the rising sun was always on his left 
hand; but thenceforth (September 11), he had it constantly in 
front ; he may consequently be supposed to have there turned 
nearly due east. Having visited Muiro, the lord of the copper 
mines, he next came to the Luigila, which forms at its junction with 
the Lualaba the marsh of Quigila, celebrated for its production of 
salt. The Lualaba, 50 fathoms wide, and a tributary of the Lu- 
lua, was crossed in a canoe on the 41st day : Quiburi, the lord of 
the salt marsh, hospitably entertained the strangers. Continuing 
their march, they went along the Bacasacala, which falls into the 
Lualaba, to its sources, and in five or six days reached the summit 
of the ridge which separates the waters flowing to the east and 
west. 

The river Luburi forms the boundary between the dominions 
of the Muata Yanvo and of the Cazembe. Yet Chamuginga Mu- 
senda, whose town stands a little south of that river, is subject, 
according to Pedro's account, to both those potentates. For when 
the Cazembe's ancestor was sent eastward to conquer new terri- 
tories, that chief was placed at the Luburi to afford succour to 
travellers and maintain the communication between Muropua and 
its conquests. It is chiefly at the town of Chamuginga Musenda 
that the salt merchants provide themselves with the goods re- 
quired for their traffic. In the mountains between the Luburi 
and Lualaba, and which pour their waters into the latter stream, 
are the copper-mines divided between two chiefs, Muiro and 
Cambemba, who were formerly independent. The bars of copper 
forming the tribute due to the sovereign are paid by them to the 
lord of the salt marsh, who transmits them to the Muata Yanvo. 
The Quilolo Quiburi, the Cazembe's maternal uncle, was the 
ruler of this country at the time of Pedro's journey eastward, but 
died shortly before his return. He received the strangers hos- 
pitably, who repeated to him the story of their being in quest of 
Muaniputo's brother. "This we did," says Pedro, " because we 
knew that these chieftains never allow a traveller with merchan- 

Q2 
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dise to pass across their territories." Quiburi informed them that 
some white men had recently visited the Cazembe's town, and 
had left behind them one of their number, a soldier. In return 
for eight days' entertainment, Pedro gave the Quiburi a look- 
ing-glass and a musket, with a small quantity of cloth. 

The chief's residence is on the south side of the Lualaba, di- 
rectly opposite to the salt marsh of Quigila. In order to make 
the salt, the grass or other herbage of the marsh is burnt ; the 
ashes are then collected, and water poured on them ; which, 
being strained off, yields salt by evaporation.* This production 
constitutes the sole wealth of the country; the soil, if not sterile, 
is at least uncultivated. This, we are told, is the result of 
custom. The chiefs of old never sowed nor planted, and those 
of the present day abide by the ancient usage. The wants of 
the people must be all supplied by means of salt; with this they 
purchase the grass-cloth or fine matting, which hides their naked- 
kedness; with salt they buy millet and coarse pulse. But the 
provisions thus imported from a distance are excessively dear ; 
during the rainy season, when the marsh is filled with water and 
no salt made, the people at Quigila feel much distress; but should 
the engrossing labours of the harvest interrupt the transmission 
of grain, then they are reduced at once to the brink of famine. 

Yet the Lualaba and the streams flowing into it abound in 
fish, a grateful resource, though inadequate to counterbalance the 
failure of the staple articles of food. The numerous lagoons 
also scattered over this elevated tract are frequented by water- 
fowl, of which our author names in particular the Hunda, a 
species of goose apparently new to him. Large herds of ante- 
lopes, droves of zebras, and crowds of other animals, with the 
names of which Pedro was unacquainted, assemble round the 
marshy spots and dry lakes, or salt-licks, as the North Americans 
would call them. The total number of rivers, great and small, 
crossed on the way from the town of the Muata Yanvo to the 
sources of the Bacasacala, was 116. As to the rivulets met with 
during 8 or 10 days' march across the ridge, it is impossible to 
decide to what basin they belong. On this wild tract, the tra- 
vellers were terrified at one of their halting-places by the roar- 
ing of two lions close by, " the whole blessed night." They also 
saw eight of the animals called Muquete, which however they 
leave undescribed. 

On the 55th day of the journey Pedro crossed the Luviri in 
a canoe. This river, 12 fathoms wide, runs into the Luapula, 

* Annaes Maritimos, 3 843, No. 9, p. 427. The reputation of Quigila certainly 
cannot be due to the salt obtained in this way. But Pedro incidentally tells us else- 
where that another kind of salt — Sal de pedras, or rock salt — is also brought from 
Quigila. Annaes, 1S13, No. 5, p. 100. 
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which was on his right hand or to the south, as appears from the 
sequel. At the Luviri he was entertained in the village of the 
chief Luncongi, and further on, in that of Muachi. The lan- 
guage addressed to the travellers on reception was nearly the 
same at every station throughout the journey. The chief in 
each instance " expressed his gratification at receiving white men, 
whom he held in high estimation, and his pleasure at finding that 
they were now allowed to pass from the Muata Yanvo to the Ca- 
zembe, a thing unprecedented. The Cazembe was in good health, 
and had recently been visited by white men from the other side." 
From the 60th to the 64th day the road led over the mountain 
called Conda Irungo, passing first along the valley of the river 
Cavula-ncungo, and afterwards descending the mountain by that 
of the Lutipuca.* Near this river, at the eastern foot of the 
mountain, was a dry lake, ten leagues in extent, and crowded with 
wild animals of many kinds. Cutting across the western ex- 
tremity of this hollow, the travellers came to the Luapula, 50 
fathoms wide, and crossed it in a canoe, lodging on the other side 
with the lord of the port, that is to say, the master of the ferry 
Their course hitherto from the river Catomta had been eastward, 
but they now turned a point or two northwards, so that they had 
the sun (in October) on the right hand. The next stage brought 
them to the habitation of Pemba, the Cazembe's sister, who 
heartily welcomed the strangers, gave them at once a goat, 40 
fresh fish, besides cassava, and the beer called pombe. She re- 
lated the history of Lacerda's visit to her father, the Cazembe 
Hunga Amuronga, who refused to give that traveller permission 
to proceed westwards to the Muata Yanvo. Messengers were 
now sent to the Cazembe to apprise him of the Pombeiro's ap- 
proach to his capital ; in five days they returned, bearing as a 
present from the prince a goat, five measures of cassava flour, 
and one of fresh fish, together with a slave girl, and some words 
of gracious welcome. Leaving the hospitable hamlet of Pemba, 
the travellers continued their march along the bank of the Lua- 
pula, the river being on the left hand. The sun (at the end of 
October) was on the right, and their course consequently lay 
north of east. After three days march they crossed from the 
Belengi, which enters the Luapula to the Cannegoa which joins 
the Mouva. On the side of the last named river, or broad lagoon, 
stands the Cazembe's town, Lucenda. In the evening of the 
73rd day of march, Pedro and his companion took up their abode 
in the house of the Cazembe's porter, where they feasted on cas- 
sava, pombe, and a hundred slices of fresh meat^ sent to them 
from the royal mansion. 

The streams, great and small, met with between the sources of 
* Conda, in Congoese and also in Sawahili, means hill. 
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the Bacasacala and the Mouva at Lucenda were 47, making a total 
of 163 from the capital of the Muata Yanvo to that of the Cazembe. 
The total number of days' marches was^ according to Pedro's 
journal, 73, and of days of rest 22 ; but under the latter head are 
reckoned only the regular halts of a single day, and no account is 
taken of lengthened delays, such as 1 6 days at the guide's village, 
a month with Muene Casamba at the Caginrigi, 12 days with the 
chief at the Ropoeje, 8 days with Quiburi, &c. &c. In fact, 
Pedro was above 5 months on the road^ from May 22nd to Octo- 
ber 31st.* It is of some importance to ascertain the dates of his 
progress, since the relative position of the rising sun is the only 
indication which he gives us of the bearings of his route. The 
earlier part of his journey, during which he had the sun full on 
the left side, was performed at the season (from May till Sep- 
tember) when that luminary reaches its greatest northern declina- 
tion ; from the Catomta onward he had the sun in front about the 
time of the autumnal equinox (from the 11th of September) ; and 
consequently his expression, with whatever latitude it be under- 
stood, refers to an easterly course. Towards the conclusion of the 
journey, when he had the sun on the right, a southern declination 
of 8° (at the end of October) must be allowed to modify the turn 
towards the north, which necessarily affects that portion of the 
route. It is obvious that the expressions, (c the sun on the right," 
" on the left," " in the face," embracing, as they do, 180 degrees 
of the horizon, ought not to be taken literally; they are vague in- 
dications, and must be understood as such. 

The detailed account here given of the route from the capital 
of the Muata Yanvo to Lucenda agrees in all essential particulars 
with the information on the same subject collected by Lacerda. 
He learned that the journey between those places is of 2 or 3 
months ; and that in the course of it there are four rivers crossed 
in canoes, and not fordable — viz., the Ruapura, the Mufiva (Mu- 
fira), the Guarava (misread for Luarava), and the Rofoi (Rufua).f 
In these names it is easy to recognise the Luapula, Luviri, Lua- 
laba, and Lufula. One of these rivers, it is added, is so broad 
that it takes half a day to cross it — an obvious reference to the 
lagoon of Quibonda, near the Lufula. When Lacerda adds, how- 
ever, that these four rivers all run to the left hand (of one going 
from Lucenda to Muropua), and consequently flow towards the 
western coast, he errs both as to the fact and the inference : for 
the Luapula flows decidedly to the right hand in that case ; and 
the Luviri, though it runs to the left, joins the Luapula, and never 

* This is stated according to the pombeiro's journals in the Annaes, Nos. 5 and 7. 
In the general report of his proceedings (Ann. No. 9, p. 429) he says, that he arrived 
in the Cazembe's town on the 31st of December, 1806, and had his interview with that 
sovereign on the 1st of January, 1807. 

f Bowdich, Discov. &c, p. 98. Das Neves, Consideracoes, &c, p. 394. 
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approaches the western coast. It is incorrect also to say that there 
are no inhabited places the whole way,, except at the four rivers 
named above. The country is certainly thinly peopled, yet the 
dwellings of chiefs and their retainers are to be met with every 
16 miles on an average, according to Pedro's journal. The worst 
part of the journey lies between Quigila and the Luburi, about 
13 days' journey — 80 or 90 miles — over dreary mountains ; yet 
in the middle of this wild the traveller can rest in the village of 
Muiro, one of the lords of the copper-mines. As to the Varrun- 
das or Varoondas,, the nation said to be scattered over this vast 
region, it has been already explained that the scattered inhabitants 
of the woods and mountains (Alunda) have been in this case mis- 
taken for a separate nation. 

Early in the morning, after the arrival of the Pombeiros in 
Lucenda, they received a message from the Cazembe, requesting 
that, in order to signalise so remarkable an event as the arrival of 
white men from Muropua, they would fire as many shots as they 
could. Pedro complied by firing three shots, which were an- 
swered by one from within the walls of the royal dwelling. When 
daylight was fully come they were led to a public place, where 
they found the Cazembe seated in state surrounded by his 
grandees, and clothed in silk and velvet, with beads of various 
kinds on his arms and legs. The Cacoata or guide sent with 
them by the Muata Yanvo, being desired to speak, briefly stated 
that he conducted white men sent by the king called Muani- 
puto, and who wished to proceed to Tete, and that his king the 
Muata Yanvo recommended them to the Cazembe's favour. He 
then delivered the presents from his master. The Cazembe re- 
plied in a few words, expressing his respect for the Muata Yanvo, 
and so the ceremony of introduction concluded. The travellers, 
however, had hardly reached their dwelling when they were re- 
called to a private audience with the Cazembe, who informed 
them that he had been long aware of their being on the road to 
him. On a subsequent occasion they found a Portuguese soldier 
and three native traders from Tete, waiting to receive them at the 
Cazembe's doors. The first of these had been two years in 
Lucenda, soliciting in vain for permission to proceed to Angola. 
The presents from Muani-puto, consisting of specimens of satin, 
cups, a musket, and two small looking-glasses set in gilt paper, 
gave much satisfaction ; and the Cazembe spoke so fair, that 
Pedro, to fix him in his good intentions, added largely to the gifts. 
He even grew so frank as to disclose the fact that a scarlet coat 
and handsome buttons, intended for the Cazembe, had been ap- 
propriated by the Muata Yanvo. 

Towards the end of April, 1807;, the Cazembe, in fulfilment of 
his promises to Pedro, began to collect his forces, for the purpose 
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of clearing in person the road to the Aruangoa and Tete. But 
his warlike preparations were hardly begun when a rebellion 
broke out, originating in the machinations of his elder brother, 
who, having been expelled the kingdom by his father, now sought 
to seize the throne. The plot, however, failed : the prime minis- 
ter was punished not only with exile, but with loss of hands and 
ears ; others of the nobility were more or less heavily fined. This 
affair altered the Cazembe's plans, and instead of subduing the 
refractory chieftains on the road to Tete, he carried warfare into 
the country of Tanga. At a later period he marched northward, 
and waged w T ar beyond the Luapula. Thus Pedro found all his 
expectations frustrated. The road to Tete was closed against a 
traveller with merchandise by the constant feuds and predatory 
habits of the petty chiefs. To his demand for permission to re- 
turn to Muropua, the Cazembe gave no attention. At length he 
grew so disconsolate that the Cazembe took compassion on him, 
and ordered Muenepanda, with several other chiefs, to conduct 
him to the Aruangoa. This expedition had not proceeded far 
when its progress was arrested by the artifices of the people ; mes- 
sengers arrived, stating that the road was open. Muenepanda 
therefore sent on the travellers without an armed escort. But a 
plot had been laid to attack and pillage them, which they disco- 
vered just in time to save their lives, though obliged to abandon 
much of their property. Weary and dejected, they returned to 
Lucenda, where they remained with little hope of release till the 
fortunate arrival of some of Pereira's Muzimbazos, or native 
traders from Tete, in whose company they proceeded to that set- 
tlement. 

The Cazembe of Pedro's narrative was a robust negro, of the 
darkest complexion, with a good beard and red eyes. He was 
extremely affable, and fond of conversing with the strangers who 
in trading visited his town. He seemed to the Angolan Pom- 
beiros a man of polished manners, and adorned with much 
" Christian courtesy." Of European clothing and utensils, in- 
cluding silver forks and spoons, he possessed an ample store, 
which had been for the most part the property of Lacerda and 
his numerous retinue. The unfortunate governor, on his expe- 
dition to the interior, took with him for trade, on account of the 
crown and of the merchants of Tete and Sena, goods to the amount 
of 6000 cruzados (above 700/.) ; and as, on his death, his fol- 
lowers, panic-struck, fled precipitately, the whole property, in- 
cluding a good sum in gold, remained in the Cazembe's hands. 

Lucenda, the town of the Cazembe, is nearly as large as that 
of the Muata Yanvo. It stands on the side of the Mouva, a 
broad lagoon, into which flow numerous small streams. The 
Mouva, as well as the Luapula, which is not far off towards the 
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M„ abounds in fish. The Cazembe's territory, Quichinga, is 
described as being in general very low and cold ; yet it is pro- 
bable that the cold sensation complained of by Pedro was the effect 
of a humid atmosphere, rather than of low temperature. The 
soil yields in great plenty the usual fruits and grains ; but in live 
stock Quichinga is remarkably deficient — whether owing to its 
marshy character and rank vegetation, to the neglect of repairing 
the original desolation of the country, or to the traditional habits 
of the people, who issued from a home where there was no hus- 
bandry, we have no means of deciding. The Cazembe had no 
cattle but what were paid him in tribute or bought from the Moviza ; 
he had no sheep ; and of pigs only a few, carried off from Tanga 
or obtained at a later period from his correspondents at Tete. 

The trade of the Cazembe lies chiefly in slaves, ivory, green- 
stones (malachite?), and copper, which he sells to the Moviza or 
to Muzimbazos from the Rios de Sena. The ivory is brought to 
him from the northern side of the Luapula; the greenstones from 
the country called Catanga. From a nation named Tongalaza he 
procures slaves, brass rings, cowries, and palm-oil. Besides the 
tribute of salt which he levies on the salt-pans of Quigila, he ob- 
tains the same valuable article nearer home, at those of Gabombo, 
Muagi, and Carucuige, which latter are near the shores of N'yassi. 
His beads, glass ornaments, and some other articles, were said to 
have been brought from a province of Muropua named Cola 
(Angola). His cotton goods came to him from Tete, or perhaps 
from Zanzibar, through the hands of the Moviza or the Mono- 
moezi. The price of a slave in Lucenda in 1807 was five squares 
of Indian piece-goods, while that of a tusk of ivory was six or 
seven squares, or even more. 

Pedro's sketch of the history of the Cazembe's kingdom, though 
totally wanting in chronology — the chief support of history — yet 
would be treated unworthily if passed over in silence. The first 
Cazembe was the slave of a son, that is, a vassal, of the Muata 
Yanvo.* Fie was named from his estate Mutanda, and was the 
lord and ruler of the nation or tribe of the Acosa.f This Mu- 
tanda was in ancient times appointed governor of the salt-pan (of 
Quigila) by the Muata Yanvo Muncanza. Going to the wars, he 
left his slave, the quilolo (captain) Quinhata, to discharge his 
civil functions, and to send the tributes of salt, &c. to the capital. 
Quinhata, in executing the latter part of his office, took care to 

* " Elles (os Cafres) cbamam filhos a todos os que lhes estao sujeitos.'' Lacerda in 
the Annaes Maritimos, 3 844, No. 11, p. 403. 

f Francisco da Costa says in his letter (Annaes 1843, No. 6, p. 239), that he sent 
his servants to a territory, named "louvar," in which reigns the Chief Luinhame 
(Lualaba). The Portuguese "louvar" (to praise) is rendered by the Bunda verb 
'" cutonda," and it would seem as if Da Costa had interpreted from this verb the name 
Mutanda. If our conjecture be just, it may be inferred that the chief who governs at 
the Lualaba still bears the title of Mutanda. 
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send such rich presents of baskets of salt, cotton cloth, beads, &c._, 
as had never been received before from the same quarter. When 
Mutanda therefore returned from the wars, and likewise sent 
presents to the Muata Yanvo, with excuses for not paying his 
respects to his sovereign in person, alleging that his feet were sore, 
his mulambo or offering was rejected as being much inferior to 
those sent by the slave Quinhata, the Muata Yanvo at the same 
time reproaching his son Mutanda with want of attachment. The 
latter, irritated by this treatment, had Quinhata seized and thrown 
into the river Mucuregi. The Muata Yanvo then drove Mutanda 
into exile, and established Ganga Abilonda, the son of Quinhata, 
in the government of the salt-pan, giving him the white staff, the 
knife, the shield, javelins, and many captains to obey him.* He 
also commanded him to carry his arms abroad, and gradually 
to extend his conquests wherever he met with desirable territory ; 
and thus the Cazembe at length settled in Quichinga, where he 
reigns at present. Many years have elapsed since it was custom- 
ary for the Cazembe to pay his respects to his sovereign in person ; 
for the predecessors of the reigning Cazembe were forbidden to 
quit their dominions, lest the people might take advantage of their 
absence to throw off their allegiance. 

In this traditional account of the origin of the Cazembe's king- 
dom there is nothing which positively assigns that event to a recent 
date. For though some expressions relating to the early growth 
of his power seem as if they were applicable to the Cazembe of 
Pedro's time, yet this will be found on consideration to arise from 
the want of what may be called chronological perspective, or from 
that unskilfulness which in the historic as in the graphic art 
confounds the near with the distant. The word anciently is used 
in speaking of Mutanda's promotion, and moreover, the last sen- 
tence of the preceding paragraph broadly intimates the gradual 
rise of the Cazembe's independence, which was not effected by 
force or revolution, but by time and distance, policy on the part 
of the Muata Yanvo making a virtue of necessity, and cloaking 
under palatable commands to the viceroy the inevitable defection 
of the latter. In short, we may as well suppose a succession of 
seven or eight Cazembes as of only three. But this step once 
made, we cannot avoid venturing on a conjecture of some import- 
ance, since it tends to give fixedness to the tradition now before 
us. The Moviza were the original occupants of the territory 
held by the Cazembe's followers. If the invaders be supposed 
to have approached from the Luapula, which is most probable, 
then the dispossessed people would naturally retire south-east- 

* The Cazembe of Pedro's narrative called his father Hunga Amuronga (Annaes, 
No. 7, p. 296), which name has an obvious resemblance to Ganga Abilonda ; indeed 
the latter seems to be the Angolan form ; the word Ganga (properly Nganga) meaning 
priest. 
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wards,, parallel to the shores of the lake through their own country, 
and being hotly pressed, they would necessarily cross the Aruangoa, 
and throw themselves on the country immediately north of Tete. 
Now this is exactly what happened in 1570 ; but since there is 
certainly no nomade population near the great lake, and the 
Moviza, who were among the wanderers on that occasion, are an 
industrious nation, more civilized than their neighbours in general, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they emigrated under the impulse 
of necessity, and not of mere ambition. Is it not probable, in 
short, that they were then flying from the Cazembe, whose con- 
quests therefore must have taken place about that time ? * 

It is now time to conduct Pedro to Tete. During the first four 
days after leaving Lucenda he crossed several rivulets joining the 
Mouva. The 5th day brought him to the Luena, 17 fathoms 
broad, which descends into the Carucuige.+ The town of the 
chief Muenepanda was reached on the 7th day, and on the 13th 
that of Luibue, who had been killed by the Cazembe in the late 
wars. On the 18th day of the journey the traveller crossed the 
river Lubanzenge, in which the water reached to his waist, and 
in 2 days more the Hiabengi or Hianbigi (the Zambezi). On 
the 23rd day the road left the low country, and began to ascend 
through rocky hills. On the 30th the Aruangoa, a fine stream 
30 fathoms wide, was crossed on foot. Hitherto the travellers 
had had the sun (at the season of its greatest southern declination) 
in front, but for the remainder of the way it rose on the left. 
Passing through the territories of Mocanda, they forded the Bue 
on the 43rd day, and in 3 days more came to what Pedro calls 
li the old place of Gonsalo Caetano Pereira, by which we are 
probably to understand Java. On the 51st day they reached 
Machinga, the estate of Dona Francisca Josefa de Moura.J The 
day following they crossed a deep river, which was probably the 
Aruangoa of Lacerda. The estate of Manoel Caetano Pereira 
(Marengue) received them on the 54th, and on the 57th day of 
the journey (the 2nd of February, 1811), crossing the Zambezi 
in a canoe, they arrived in Tete. 

This route will be found to agree perfectly with that of Catara 
already referred to ; the difference in names between them being 

* The Moviza, while spread over the low country previous to the Cazembe's inva- 
sion, would necessarily be distinguished from the pastoral people (Aca-biri) occupying 
the hills, and must have carried the latter with them in their retreat southwards. The 
Mumbos were a pastoral people (Natione di esercitio pastorale, Cavazzi, p. 146). 

f Luena is elsewhere written Roena (Bowdich, Discoveries, &c, p. 96), and is pro- 
bably the same name originally as Aruangoa, or, as the older writers have it Ruenia 
(De Barros) and Arroenha (Do Couto). It is a true Mucaranga word, three rivers so 
called entering the Zambezi (Lacerda, in the Annaes, 1844, No. 11, p. 400). Its oc- 
currence so far north therefore is interesting, as helping to prove that the Moviza ar§ 
Mucaranga, and as a vestige of their dominion. 

% Machinga means " the lash, 1 ' an appropriate name for a slave depot. 
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such as would necessarily ensue from the changes made by a dozen 
years among the chiefs. Pedro travelled more slowly also than 
the other, taking 46 days to Java which Catara reached in 37. It 
is also to be remarked, that his journey was performed in the 
driest season of the year ; hence he forded the rivers which Pe- 
reira was obliged to cross in a canoe. The rivers and rivulets 
passed on the way amounted to 102,, of which number 45 were 
in the low land between Lucenda and the hills of the Moviza. 
This journal brings clearly into view one or two particulars of 
some importance. In the Lubanzenge forded on the 18th day, 
and the water of which was up to the traveller's breast, may be 
recognised the main channel of Catara' s "Risuro Grande," " Great 
water/' and of the broad lagoon, which, according to the Moviza, 
is connected at once with their Zambezi and the Morisuro. We 
learn also that the low country continues for 23 days from Lu- 
cenda to the hills of the Moviza, which form a barrier 6 or 7 days' 
journey in width between that low plain and the Aruangoa. 

Again, from this highland the Aruangoa flows south-westwards 
to the Zambezi, and the chain of hills N. of it probably holds a 
parallel course. The general course of the Zambezi of the 
Moviza seems also to be in a parallel direction, or from S. W. to 
N.E. This being admitted, we arrive at a natural and complete 
explanation of the native accounts of the Zambezi related by Dos 
Santos ; for an untaught people are swayed in such matters by 
loose ideas of direction and proximity. Regardless of physical 
laws, they dwell in thought on the impressions of sense, and so 
they often infer from the bearing of the valleys what can truly 
follow only from the course of the waters. Many examples of 
rivers thus reversed are to be found in the history of African 
geography. The report therefore mentioned by Dos Santos, that 
the Zambezi issues from the great lake, passing through the ter- 
ritory of a people of like name, amounts, when truly interpreted, 
to the following hypothetical statement : that the valley of the 
northern Zambezi approaching that of the southern river of the 
same name, may be inferred to join it — an inference confirmed 
apparently by the sameness of name ; and that the waters of the 
lake being supposed to flow up the valley of the former, through 
the country of the Moviza or M'biza, will of course descend in 
that of the latter river. As to the derivation of the word Zam- 
bezi here assumed, it need hardly be observed that the Africans 
are no better versed in etymology than geography. Unwritten 
languages fluctuate perpetually; the roots of significant names 
become obsolete, and it is only by research extending through 
the family of languages to which they belong, that their sense 
can be recovered. In the present case, however, Pedro affords 
us valuable aid ; for he calls the northern Zambezi — translating 
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the name evidently into the Bunda or Angolan language — Hian- 
bigi or Hianbege, or, his orthography being corrected, Yambegi. 
Now this word, as well as Zambezi, has the prefix of a possessive 
case, and there seems little reason to doubt that it means <( of 
fish." The river Zambezi is therefore " the fish-river." * 

Having conducted our traveller to Tete, Ave must now endea- 
vour to determine as accurately as possible the position of that 
place. The navigable course of the Zambezi has been hitherto 
estimated with all the exaggerations of early geography. The 
Portuguese writers inform us that Sena is 60 leagues (of 18 to a 
degree), or 200 geographical miles above Quilimane ; and that 
Tete is at an equal distance above Sena. The time ordinarily 
required for the voyage on the river up to Sena is a month ; from 
this town to Tete is for the natives a voyage of 6 weeks, the adverse 
current in Lupata, or the Glen, running even in the driest season 
with great force. f The speed of the canoe is from 7 to 15 miles 
a- day, according to the load and season of the year. The incor- 
rectness of the above-mentioned estimates of distance may be 
easily proved by an appeal to facts. Lieut. Browne found that 
the difference of longitude between Sena and Quilimane is but 
90 miles, the distance between those places by the river, which 
is here extremely circuitous, not exceeding 140 miles. Now the 
missionary Gonzalez Sylveira ascended the Zambezi from Quili- 
mane to Sena in 8 days, Dos Santos, embarking on the Luabo 
branch, arrived at the same place in 9 days. It took Berni, 
another missionary, 17 days to reach Sena. But again, from 
Sena to Tete, Dos Santos ascended the Zambezi against a stromr 
current in 7 days. On his return he descended the same distance 
in 4 days, and from Sena to Quilimane in 7. The Jesuit Tho- 

* In Congo and Angola the words mbize and mbige respectively, mean cs fish.'' 
The river in the former country, which is commonly called Ambriz, is properly Ambize, 
fish river. There is also a Luambige or fish river joining the Zenza in Angola. The 
Lulua is called by Da Costa (Annaes 184,3, No. 6, p. 239) the Luambeje, which he 
supposed to run to the eastern coast. 

f It is commonly supposed that Lupata signifies " the Spine of the World." This 
explanation of the word, however, does not in truth belong to Dos Santos to whom it is 
usually assigned, but to his very inexpert translator and abridger, Gaetan Charpy (THist. 
de FEthiopie Orientale. Paris, 1681), who, by his summary mode of curtailment, 
brought those two expressions into juxta-posilion. Dos Santos (part ii. fob 72G) 
describes the dangerous rapids •' na Lupata onde ha grandes Senas." The river in Lupata 
is narrowed to 101) yards; as to the height of the impending cliffs, the reader may con- 
sider whether a i'ew hundred feet be not enough to satisfy the most extravagant de- 
scription of them. Seuhor Botelho, it is true, assures us (Memoria, &c. sobre os 
dominios Portugueses, p. 312) "that Lupata touches the clouds, and is covered 
with perpetual snow ;" but we much prefer the soberer statements of Das Neves 
and of the merchants who have travelled over the country in question (Correa 
da Serra, in the Investigador Portuguesa, No. IV.), and who report that the hills at 
Lupata are of moderate height and covered with trees. The glen gives its name to thu 
district. (Do Couto, Dec. ix. c. 23.) Lacerda (Annaes Marit. 1844, No. 10, p. 380) 
presents us with the true interpretation of the word Lupata, "they give this name to 
the place where the hills come together." 
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maun was conveyed a prisoner in a small canoe, from Tete to 
Sena in 7 or 8 days, and thence to Quilimane in 3 weeks.* From 
these facts we may legitimately conclude that the distance by the 
river between Tete and Sena is probably less, certainly not greater, 
than between the latter place and Quilimane. Tete may there- 
fore be supposed to be not more than 1° 15' W. of Sena, and nearly 
in the 16th parallel of S. lat., Machinga, 4 days' journey from it 
to the E. of N., being found by Lacerda to be in 15° 19' ]5".f 

Pedro met with but a cold reception in Tete, and to add to 
his mortification the governor refused to furnish him from the 
royal stores with the goods required to defray the expenses of his 
return. After much delay a contribution was levied in his behalf 
on the principal inhabitants of Tete and its neighbourhood, to the 
amount of 468 pieces of cloth. Thus inadequately supplied, he 
set forward on his return in the latter end of May, 1811. He 
marched, he says, (< with the help of God, but without arms and 
powder." From this time his journal offers few details of his 
proceedings, and scarcely any dates. He says that on his return 
to Lucenda he staid there nine months, while the Cazembe was 
preparing presents for the Muata Yanvo. He w T as attacked in 
February on his journey by Muene Cassamba, whom we find in 
his route eastwards, placed at a distance of 18 days from the town 
of the Muata Yanvo ; we may consequently infer that he arrived 
at this place in the beginning of March, 1813. In the course 
of his journey from Lucenda to the Luviri he suffered much 
distress, which must not, however, be charged on the nature of 
the country. When travelling eastward he never found any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining such provisions as he could pay for. But on 
his return he wanted means of payment. The stock of goods 
which he received in Tete was neither suitable nor sufficient. 
The Cazembe, through policy or covetousness, took from him 
nearly all his merchandise, giving him (though this is not ex- 
pressly stated) slaves in return. Thus, with means reduced, he 
had more people to feed. For the support of his whole party he 
had but 600 sambos (zimbos or cowries) given him by the Ca- 
zembe. The consequence of all this mismanagement was, that 
by the time he arrived at the Luviri, the slaves had all either died 
for w T ant of food or run off, as Pedro remarks with much sim- 
plicity, " for want of chains to hold them." He arrived in Angola 
some time in 1814. 

A tardy and unsuccessful attempt w T as made a few years ago 

* Vita Patris Gonz. Sylv., p. 106 ; Ethiopia Oriental, IT., pp. 72, 75 ; II Genio 
Vagante, torn. I. p. 321 ; Thomann's Reisebeschreibung, p. 100. 

•j- Unfortunately I have not been able to procure that part of the Annaes Maritimos 
(No. 9, 1844) which contains the beginning of Lacerda's journal of his expedition, 
and in which I hoped to find the position of Tete fixed by good observations. 
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by the Portuguese to retrace from E. to W. the route which had 
been thus explored by the Angolan pombeiros. An expedition 
commanded by Major Jose Maria Correa Monteiro, and con- 
sisting of 420 persons, slaves included, left Tete on the 1st of 
June, 1831, and arrived in the Cazembe's town (the name of 
which, Lucenda, we first learn from Monteiro) on the 19th of 
November, five months and a half having been spent on the 
journey. Permission to proceed westwards to Muropua was 
peremptorily refused by the Cazembe, and the expedition, reduced 
by sickness and famine to 300, set forward on its return on the 
11th of March, 1832. The journal of this expedition has not 
been published ; but our regret on that account has been much 
diminished by reflecting on the unsatisfactory character of Mon- 
teiro's brief letter, dispatched from Lucenda with native couriers 
to the governor of Angola.* In that letter the writer states 
gravely that he marched 302 leagues on a N.E. course. In the 
direction here stated such a length of march from Tete is strictly 
impossible; but a march of 302 leagues two points E. of N. 
would have brought the Major at once to the equator and to the 
coast. As to the interior, he could hear of only two great kings, 
viz., Matianva (Muata-yanvo) and Muenemputo. Of the appli- 
cation of the latter name he appears, most unaccountably, to have 
been quite ignorant. He heard also of Massungo Congo, which 
he supposes to be the Congo of history.^ On his way northward 
he first went through the territories of the Muzimba and Xeva, 
and then entered the country of the Auembe, who have expelled 
its former possessors, the Moviza. As to the Cazembe, he figures 
in this letter as a robber ; for instead of hospitably feeding the 
Major's retinue of 3C0 or 400 people, he made them pay — and 
somewhat dearly — for whatever they consumed. 

We have thus completed our review of the routes from the 
opposite shores of the African continent to the vicinity of the 
lake, and find that from Buromaji, near Point Puna, to Oha in 
Monomoezi, is a journey of 79, or, in round numbers, 80 days — 
the shores of the lake being still 6 or 8 days distant. Again : 
from Mucari in Cassangi to Lucenda is a journey of 150 days ; 
and if we add 40 for the distance at the same rate between Lo- 
anda and Mucari we shall have 190 days for the whole journey 
from the former place to Lucenda, which is nearly in the same 
meridian as Oha. Now the breadth of the continent between 
Loanda and Point Puna will be found to be 1590 geographical 
miles; while the two routes extending from those points to the 
same meridian measure 1740 miles ; the excess of the lines of 

* Annaes Maritimos, 1843, No. 11, p. 540. 

f From west to east throughout Southern Africa, the word mozungo is used to 
signify a tf white man;" the Sawahili say that it. originally means a " wise man." 
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route above the rectilineal distance across the continent amounting 
to 150 miles, or about one-twelfth of their whole length, arising 
evidently from those wide deviations which could not be taken 
into account in assuming the rate of march. These routes from 
the E. and W. reach the same meridian ; jet so moderate is the 
rate of travelling assumed, that it is impossible to abridge them — 
to place Oha further E., or Lucenda further W. The route to 
Monomoezi is travelled annually, and has been so for centuries, 
and we know of no difficulty attending it which could justify the 
reduction of the day's march to less than 6 geographical miles. 
On the W. again, of the 190 days' march, above 100 were in a 
direct course a little S. of E. (from Loanda to the Quango, and 
from the Catomta to Lucenda) ; and 6 miles a day is so low an 
estimate of the rate of travelling over a thinly-peopled country 
that no contraction of the route can be allowed here ; and besides, 
Lucenda is connected with Tete, the position of which is not 
liable to much doubt, by a route of about 50 days, the latter half 
of which lies nearly in the meridian. 

Thus it appears that Oha and Lucenda are fixed points in the 
same meridian, about 200 miles asunder. Between them is the 
lake — 7 days from the former and 3 days (25 or 30 miles) wide. 
Represented under these conditions, it will extend from S.E. to 
N.W., distant about 50 miles from Lucenda. That the direction 
here given to the lake is the true one, may be collected from 
nearly all our authorities respecting it. The Moviza told Lacerda, 
in Tete, that the Morisuro (the lake) passes behind the hills of 
Morembala. He, still relying on the information derived from 
them, believed that it reached the sea between Mozambique and 
Quilimane. Mariano was told that it flows towards the Que- 
rimba islands. Ochers, as we have seen, look upon the Livuma 
as the continuation of the lake. All these hypothetical statements 
are manifestly founded on ideas of direction, and show that the 
lake, viewed in its chief dimension, makes a considerable angle 
with the meridian. But, besides, Nasib stated positively that 
N'yassi, seen from N'jesa, extends towards the setting sun. We 
are informed that the westerly winds blow down the lake, and 
raise a great sea on it. The road from Lucenda to the Aruangoa 
evidently goes parallel to the lake, and we have seen that the 
direction of that road was, in December, towards the rising sun, 
or two points S. of E. ; and, finally, the northern route to the lake 
by the valley of the Lufiji is longer by a third than the southern 
route, through Lukelingo ; from all which it may be concluded 
that the lake extends chiefly from S.E. to N.VV. This direction, 
it may be observed, is parallel to the line of volcanic action drawn 
through the Isle de Bourbon, the north of Madagascar, and the 
Comoro Islands, and to one of the two lines predominating cm 
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the coasts of southern Africa wherever there are no alluvial flats, 
and which may be considered as the results of mineralogical laws, 
and as marking the principal fractures of the rocky system.* 

The road from Tete to the Aruangoa goes at first some points 
E. of N., and we may, without much error, assume its general 
bearing to be due N. On the right are chains of hills, which at 
the sources of the Aruangoa unite with the hills of the Moviza, 
and, probably, with the continuation of N jesa also. A glance at 
the map will show that in that position, or somewhere about 
350 miles N.W. from Mozambique, there is a central highland, 
from which rivers flow to every point from E. by S. to W. — from 
the Livuma round to the Aruangoa. That highland supports 
and incloses the southern extremity of the lake. Looking down 
from it on the water we have on the right, or towards the N.E., 
the heights of N jesa sloping gradually to the shores of N'yassi ; 
on that side we can see but one small stream — the Matuizi — 
which is often dry. The ridge of which N'jesa seems to be the 
culminating portion, may be naturally supposed to extend a con- 
siderable distance, forming the Black Mountains alluded to in 
Hardy's journal. Further N., where our routes again bring us 
near the lake, we find it bordered by a seam of elevated land, 
without water or population. Though not much raised perhaps 
above the level of the lake, yet it has the character of the summit 
of a ridge. But on the opposite, or south-western side of the 
lake, we see a low country intersected by numerous rivers, the 
largest of which — the Luapula — flows north-eastwards to the lake. 
The Mouva is an extensive lagoon ; the Loena, or Roena, descends 
into the Carucuige, which, as salt is obtained from it, we may 
infer to be a shallow lagoon ; further S. again the Lubanzenge 
expands into a lake connected both with N'yassi and the New 
Zambezi. In this low and marshy tract there are no cattle. The 
road through it goes at some distance from the lake, probably to 
avoid the lagoons and on account of the greater facility of cross- 
ing the rivers higher up. Thus we see that the country on the 
S. W. is drained into the lake, which is confined on the opposite 
side by a ridge backed by an elevated table-land, the streams 
from which flow eastwards to the ocean. 

While the general direction of the lake and the characters of 
its opposite shores are thus manifest, the geographical position of 
its southern end admits of being determined with sufficient 
accuracy. For there can be but little doubt as to the position 
of Lukelingo, distant a journey of 6 weeks' ordinary, or 1 month's 
expeditious, travelling from Kilwa, and half as far again from 

* The great Comoro island or N'gazija is still an active volcano, eruptions taking 
place from it every three or four years. On these occasions fish are collected in great 
quantities on the surface of the sea, killed by the streams of red-hot lava. 
VOL. XV. R 
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Mozambique,* Fifteen days — that is to say, 90 or 100 miles — 
westward of Lukelingo is the lake. Now a journey of 28 days 
northward from Tete brings us to the hills and the line of route 
which confine the lake, the former on the S., the latter, less 
closely, on the W. If, then, a line of 200 miles be drawn nearly 
due N. from Tete, and another 360 miles in length be drawn 
S.W. by W. from Kilwa, they will meet on the lake at no great 
distance probably from its termination. 

It has been already observed that the results of our inquiries 
all tend to vindicate the correctness of the ancient accounts of the 
lake. It is easy to recognise in N'yassi the lake 100 leagues long 
described by De Barros ,* and that from which the Ambios 
(M'biza) descended southwards towards Tete, according to Do 
Couto ; and that on the shores of which Dos Santos places a river 
Zambezi, flowing through the territory of a people of similar 
name ; and that of which the eastern banks are occupied, accord- 
ing to Lopez, by the Monomoezi. The physical advantages and 
superior civilization of the Monomoezi, Moviza, and other Muca- 
ranga tribes round the lake, who are not negroes, explain the 
early reports which led the Portuguese to believe that Prester 
John, that is, the empire of Abyssinia, was not far from its shores. 
Our conjecture, that the kingdom of the Cazembe was founded 
in 1570, accounts for the descent of the Moviza and pastoral 
tribes at that time, and explains, from the fact of their being 
merely fugitives, how it happened that the progress of such a 
multitude was arrested without bloodshed. 

As to the outlet of the lake, there seems to be on the eastern 
coast but one opinion among those who seem best qualified to 
decide the question. The numerous traders who visit the Mono- 
moezi all believe that the Lufiji descends from the lake. But 
we have shown that this unanimity does not by any means merit 
the confidence due to actual knowledge. The journey of the 
traders up the country terminates in fact at some distance from 
the lake, but they naturally and inevitably infer the continuation 
through that distance of the river along the valley of which they 
have been travelling for months. Yet neither the Lufiji, nor any 
other river of eastern Africa, as far as our knowledge reaches, 
possesses the characters of a stream descending from a great and 
central reservoir ; and on the western coast there is but one river 
with those characters, which is the Zaire, j 

In the preceding paper, many pieces of information, derived 

* The Miyao, the Monjou of Salt (Voy. to Abyssinia, p. 32), who dwell at the 
sources of the Livuma, are placed by Carl Ritter (Erdkunde, Afrika, p. 157) on the 
southern slopes of Dyre and Tegla, in Kordofan J 

f It is to be lamented that we know nothing with certainty of the name of the Zaire 
above the falls. The missionaries seem to have generally called it the Bancari (Cavazzi, 
p, 5). It would be ridiculous to suppose that the name used by the natives in the 
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from many different sources, are combined so as to complete, 
explain, or corroborate one another. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the harmony thus established among them is due to 
any efforts of adjustment, or that the authorities here relied on 
have been selected or explained with a view to mutual agreement. 
On the contrary, every statement brought forward has been inter- 
preted from itself, as far as possible, and nothing has been wrested 
from its natural meaning for the sake of adaptation. The fact 
that so many independent authorities should have been so closely 
combined, without the necessity of straining them for that purpose, 
is itself so strong an argument in favour of the conclusions here 
arrived at, that I cannot refrain from dwelling a little on it, 
although in so doing I shall be obliged to advert to some of my 
previous labours. In 1832, in the ' Foreign Quarterly Review,'* 
I ventured to assert that the empire of Muropua is identical with 
the country of the Milua. This is now fully proved. In Bow- 
dich's map, which was then generally followed, these names are 
placed far asunder. About the same time I induced Mr. J. 
Arrowsmith to place the Morisuro — not westwards from Tete, 
as in Bowdich's map, but towards the N.W., on the ground that 
the first steps in the route were directed decidedly towards the N. 
Thus I placed the Morisuro near the actual site of the lake 
before I was acquainted with the meaning and application of that 
name. In 1835 I gave, in the i Edinburgh Review,' a general 
account of N'yassi and of the route to it by Kilwa through 
Lukelingo.f It was there stated that the Monomoezi, Mucomango, 
and Moviza are probably of the same race. At that time I had 
before me a map of the lake, founded chiefly on the routes of 
Pereira and Nasib. In the course of this summer I received the 
detailed routes to the country of the Monomoezi, and also the 
numbers of the e Annaes Maritimos ' containing the journals of 
the Pombeiros, and Lacerda s observation of latitude at Machinga. 
The copious information thus obtained has been added to the 
map without disarranging in the slightest degree what was 
previously done. Can such coincidence be conceived possible, 
if the original outline were not substantially correct ? 

lower part of the river is not a local but a comprehensive geographical name. The 
interpretations of the word Zaire given by early writers must be rejected ; that 
word signifies neither " I know" (so, cioe, Sapio, in latino. Pigafetta.p. 6), nor "stream 
of intelligence " (rio de entendimiento, Sandoval. Hist, de Etiop. p. 65). The name 
of the river learned of late years has been also misunderstood, for when the natives told 
Tuckey that Moienzi enzaddi (Muenya zinzadi) signifies the river that swallows all 
other rivers, they merely meant to inform him that the stream in the largest sense, 
all the channels included, was known by that name, which plainly signifies " the river 
of the islands ;" thus expressing the visible character of the river. '* II fiume Zaire 
(says Pigafetta, p. 14) nel quale sono molte isole. 1 ' "Forma questo fiume reale 
molt 1 isole '' (Zucchelli, Relaz. del Viaggio, p. 135). 

* Review of Douville's Discoveries, No. 19, p. 205. f Jul y* 1835 > P- 34?. 
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